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(Lon. Mag.) 
GORDON OF BRACKLEY. 


AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


i. 
DOWN Dee-side came Inveraye 
Whistling and playing, 
And called loud at Brackley gate 
Ere the day dawning : 
“Come Gordon of Brackley, 
Proud Gordon, come down ; 
There’s a sword at your threshold 
Mair sharp than your own. 
2. 
“ Arise, now, gay Gordon,” 
His lady *gan cry, 
“Look here is bold Inveraye 
Driving your kye.” 
“How can I go, lady, 
And win thom agen? 
I have but ae sword, 
And rude Inveraye ten.” 
3. 
“ Arise up, my maidens, 
With roke and with fan ; 
How bless’d would I been 
Had I married a man ! 
Arise up, my maidens, 
Take spear and take sword— 
tio milk the ewes, Gordon, 
And I shall be lord.” 
4. 
The Gordon sprang up 
With his helm on his head, 
Laid his hand on his sword, 
And his thigh on his steed ;. 
And he stoop’d low and said, 
As he kiss’d his young dame, 
“ There’s a Gordon rides out 
That will never ride hare.” 
5. 
There rode with fierce Inveraye 
Thirty and three ; 
But wi’ Brackley were none, 
Save his brother and he ; 
Two gallanter Gordons 
Did never blade draw, 
Against swords four and thirty, 
Woe is me what is twa. 
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6. 
Wi’ swords and wi’ daggers 
They rush’d on him rude ; 
The twa bonnie Gordons 
Lie bathed in their blude. 
Frae the source of the Dee, 
To the mouth of the Spey, 
The Gordons mourn for him 
And curse Inveraye. 
, 7. 
O! were ye at Brackley ? 
And what saw ye there? 
Was his young widow weeping 
And tearing her hair ? 
I look’d in at Brackiey, 
I look’d in, and, O! 
There was mirth, there was feasting, 
But nothing of woe. 
8. 
As a rose bloom’d the lady, 
And blythe as a bride ; 
As a bridegroom, bold Inveraye 
Smiled by her side ; 
Q! she feasted him there 
As she ne’er feasted lord, 
While the blood of her husband 
Was moist on his sword. 
9. 
Tn her chamber she kept hisn 
Till morning grew gray, 
Through the dark woods of Brackley 
She show’d him the way: 
“ Yon wild hill,” she said, 
“ Where the sun’s shining on, 
Is the hill of Glentannar, 
Now kiss and begoue.” 
10. 
There is grief in the cottage, 
There’s mirth in the ha’, | 
For the good gallant Gordon 
That’s dead and awa ; 
To the bush comes the bud, 
And the flower to the plain. 
But the good and the brave 
They come never again. 














SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, NO. VII. 








(Sel. Mag.) 


ON NUTRITION, RESPIRATION, AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


WyNHE body is nourished by the fol- 

lowing process. The food, when 
taken into the mouth, is first mastica- 
ted and mixed with the saliva, (a fluid 
secreted from the blood by glands situ- 
ated under the angles of the jaw, under 
the tongue, &c. called the salivary 
glands,) and is then thrown over the 
windpipe intoa muscular bag called 
the pharynx. This action of swallow- 
ing, or deglutition, is a very complex 
action, requiring the use of the tongue 
and a number of other muscles situated 
about the throat. The pharynx is the 
beginning of a large canal, called the 
cesophagus, or gullet, down which the 
masticated food passes into the sto- 
mach. In the stomach the process of 
digestion takes place, which is a kind 
of solution of all the parts of our food 
capable of being dissolved by a liquid 
called the gastric juice, which is pre- 
pared by the coats of the stomach, or 
small glands situated in its inner sur- 
face. Soon after the food passes out 
of the lower orifice of the stomach, it 
mixes with two fluids—the bile, from 
the liver and gall-bladder, and the pan- 
creatic juice, from a gland called the 
pancreas, or sweetbread. ‘These flu- 
ids further assimilate, and animalize 
the aliment, and perfect digestion. Af- 
ter this, an infinite number of absorb- 
ent vessels, called lacteals, (which are 
spread on the coats of all the intestines, 
or bowels.) begin to suck up and ab- 
sorb all the nutritious part of the ali- 
ment, now called chyle, and convey it 
into the veins, where it mixes with the 
blood. ‘The dregs of the food from 
which the chyle is absorbed, pass on 
through the intestines, and are then cast 
out as useless. 

The blood, althongh in this manner 
replenished with the chyle, is not fit 
for the nourishment of the body, until 
it has undergone a very important 
change in its passage through the lungs. 
This leads us to two of the principal 
functions of the animal body—respira- 
tion, and the circulation of the blood. 

These functions are performed by 
the heart and lungs ; organs which are 
seated in and fill that cavity in the body 


called the thcrax, or chest, which js 
under the ribs. 

The heart is composed of four strong 
muscular cavities, or bags. Two of 
these cavities receive the blood from 
the veins, and are called auricles ; and 
the other two expel it into the arteries, 
and are called the ventricles of the 
heart. The /ungs are an assemblage 
of blood-vessels and air vessels. —— 
The trunk of the air-vessels is the 
trachea, or wind-pipe, which ramifies 
into innumerable branches, and ends 
in small cells, which are filled with 
air every time we draw in our 
breath. ‘The principal blood-vessels of 
the lungs are the pulmonary artery and 
vein, which also ramify into innumera- 
ble branches ; the minuter branches of 
which spread upon the air-cells, and 
come in contact with the air taken in 
by the breath. It has been noticed, 
that the blood is not fit for the nutrition 
of the body till it has passed through 
the lungs and undergone an important 
change necessary for animal life. We 
therefore find, that the lungs themselves 
are not nourished by the blood which 
passes through them by the pulmonary 
vessels, but by other vessels appropria- 
ted for their nourishment, called the 
bronchial artery and vein. 

After the digestion of our food, we 
have shown that the chyle taken up by 
the absorbent vessels is carried into the 
veins, by which it is brought to the 
right auricle of the heart : from thence 
it passes into the right ventricle ; the 
blood, distending the ventricle, instant- 
ly stimulates it to a contraction, or sys- 
tole. This throws the blood into the 
pulmonary artery, in which it circulates 
through every part of the lungs, from 
the extreme branches of the pulmona- 
ry artery, till itis taken up by the ex- 
treme branches of the pulmonary vein, 
by which it soon falls into the left auri- 
cle of the heart, and from thence tnto 
the left ventricle. 

The chyle having now with the 
blood passed through the lungs, and be- 
ing completely animalized and fit for the 
nutrition of the body, is thrown by the 
contraction of the left ventricle into? 








large artery called the aorta, which dis- 
tributes its branches to every part of 
the body for its nourishment, from the 
extreme branches of veins ; by which 
it falls back into largerand larger veins, 
till it arrives at the right auricle of the 
heart again, where all the veins terminate. 

Ithas never yet been known what 
is the important change which the 
blood undergoes in its passage through 
the lungs. We know that when it en- 
ters the lungs by the pulmonary artery, 
it is of a dark livid or blue colour ; and 
when it comes back by the pulmonary 
vein, itis of a much more bright and 
florid colour. Modern chemistry also 
tells us, that the lungs absorb oxygen 
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from the air, and convey it to the blood; 
and by this process, a quantity of latent 
heat is conveyed into the system, 
which is the principal cause of animal 
heat. 

In describing these two important 
functions—respiration, and the circula- 
tion of the blood, we have said nothing 
of the beautiful mechanism by which, 
as the minute anatomy of these organs 
shows us, these effects are produced in 
the most wonderful manner. In this, 
as well as in every other part of our 
frame, we cannot help admiring the 
wisdom of the great Architect, and ex- 
claim with the Psalmist, “ We are 


‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,’ ” 





(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
THE BRIDAL OF ANDALLA, FROM THE SPANISH. 


“ Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down; 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 

From gay guitar and violin the silver notes are flowing, 

And the lovely lute doth speak between the trumpet’s lordly blowing, 

And banners bright from lattice light are waving everywhere, 

And the tall tall plume of our cousin’s bridegroom floats proudly in the air; 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down, 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town, 


“Arise, arise, Xarifa, I see Andalla’s face, 

Ile bends him to the people with a calm and princely grace, 
Through all the land of Xeres and banks of Guadalquiver 

Rode forth bridegroom so brave as he, so brave and lovely never. 
Yon tall plume waving o’er his brow of azure mix’d with white, 
I guess "twas wreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to-night ; 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down; 

Rise wp, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 


“ What aileth thee, Xarifa, what makes thive eyes look down ? 

Why stay ye from the window far, nor gaze with all the town ? 

I’ve heard you say on many a day, and sure you said the truth, 
Andalla rides without a peer, among all Grenada’s youth. 

Without a peer he rideth, and yon milk-white horse doth go 

Beneath his stately master, with a stately step and slow ; 

Then rise, oh rise, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 

Unseen here, threugh the lattice, you may gaze with all the town.”-~ 


The Zegri lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down, 

Nor came she to the window to gaze with all the town ;— 

But though her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain her fingers strove, 
And though her needle press’d the silk, no flower Xarifa wove ! 
One bonny rose-bud she had traced, before the noise drew nigh— 
That bonny bud a tear effaced, slow dropping from her eye. 

“ No—no,” she sighs—* bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down, 
To gaze upon Andalla with all the gazing town.”— 


“ Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 

Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing town? 

Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells, and how the people cry.— 

He stops at Zara’s palace-gate—why sit ye still—oh why ?” 

~—‘‘ At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate ; in him shall I discover 

The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my lover ¢ 
I will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, 

To gaze on false Andalla with all the gazing town.” 











LATE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


(Sel. Mag.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SKETCHES IN INDIA.’ 


WHE autumnal season in Estrama- 


dura is proverbially unhealthy, and 
numbers of the inhabitants die annual- 
ly of the alarming fever in what our 
author terms “the dreaded month of 
September.” — 


' & The unwholesome vapours which arise 
from the beds of the many stagnant pools 
scattered over the surface of these plains, 
and always dried up by the summer heats, 
are said to produce this evil. Be this as it 
may, towards the end of September this in- 


sidious and resistless enemy found his way 


into our tranquil quarters, crowded our hos- 
pitals with sick, and filled the chapel-vaults 
with victims, over whom we gloomily 
mourned. We would have resigned them 
in the field of battle perhaps with a sigh, 
yet not without some feelings of consola- 
tion ; but here, to see the cheek blanched, 
and the arm unnerved by disease, was a 
constant source of affliction and despond- 
ency. There is nothing about which En- 
glishmen are so generally incredulous, or to 
which they appear so indifferent, as any 
report touching the danger of a season or a 
climate, and the approach of sickness or 
mortality ; for that very reason, when once 
an alarming disease appears among them, 
they are overcome with surprise, they lose 
all elasticity of spirit, hope forsakes them, 
and they sink unresistingly to the grave.— 
This does not proceed altogether from weak- 
ness of character : on the bed of sickness 
the English soldier thinks more seriously of 
death and his accountability hereafter than 
perhaps any other, if we except the Protest- 
ant soldiers of the north of Europe.” 


This is a pleasing testimony to Pro- 
testantism, and may stand in contrast 
with the presumptuous confidence of 
salvation which our author states as so 
generally entertained on the bed of 
death by the members of the Roman 
and Greek church; a presumption 
founded on the superstitious observances 
of their forms, and the empty depend- 


~ ence upon the absolution of a priest. 


Our young officer was attacked with 
the prevailing fever to which he has al- 
luded above, and was so debilitated in 
consequence that he was ordered to 
Lisbon for the recovery of his health.— 
An incident wiich he met with on his 
road is too pleasing and too honourable 


to the Peninsula to be omitted.— 


*¢ You may frequently travel from one town 
to another without passing a village, a coun- 
try house,a cottage,or indeed a human being. 


If you are benighted, and the weather be 
fine, you must betake yourself to the first 
tree ; ifit be stormy, and you have no bag- 
gage or conveniences for encamping, you 
must wander on. Luckily, however, for 
us, we espied a light at some distance from 
the road, and made towards it. It proceed- 
ed from a solitary cottage ; and a woman, 
who answered to our knocks, expressed her 
willingness to receive us. Wretched as was 
her appearance, | never saw more cordial, 
more fearless hospitality : she heaped up 
her little fire, killed and stewed for us two 
out of the few chickens she had,spread for us 
two straw mattresses near the earth, and re- 
garded us the while with looks of the most 
benevolent pleasure. Seated on a rude 
bench of cork near this cottage fire, I thank- 
fully partook ef the repast she prepared ;— 
and, while the thunder burst in peals the 
most loud and awful over our heads, and 
the pouring rain beat rudely on her humble 
dwelling, with a heartfelt sensation of grat- 
itude I composed myself to rest. Comfort 
is ever comparative, and after all, if his 
wishes be moderate, how little does man re- 
quire! Sick, hungry, and exhausted, I 
wanted shelter, food, and repose ; I enjoy- 
ed all these blessings ; the storm raged with- 
out, but not a rain-drop fell on me. I never 
passed a night in more sweet or refreshing 
slumbers. Yet where, let me ask, was the 
hotel in England which in the caprice of 
sickness would have satisfied all my wants 
and wishes ? When we rose in the morning 
to depart, our good hostess was resolute in 
refusing any remuneration, though the 
wretched appearance of her hovel, and the 
rags on her children, bespoke the extremity 
of poverty. ‘No,’ said she, ‘the saints 
guided you to my threshold, and [ thank 
them. My husband, too, was journeying 
yesterday ; perhaps last night, amid the 
thunder storm, he also knocked at some 
Christian’s door, and found shelter.’ We 
caught one of the children outside, and 
forced some dollars into its little hands.— 
I shall never forget that night or that 
speech.” 


The description of a Posada, or pub- 
lic-house, furnishes a complete contrast 
to the cottage scene.— 


‘“¢ A Posada is in size and appearance not 
much unlike an English barn. It is vely 
simply divided. Below is stabling for filly 
or sixty mules, or more ; and at the fur- 
thest extremity, without any partition be- 
tween it and the space allotted to the anl- 
mals, is the kitchen. Above is a large loft, 
with one or two corners boarded off, dign!- 
fied with the name of chambers,and furnish- 
ed with dirty mattresses} and iron lamps: 
The stable was filled with mules, the kitch- 
en with muleteers, and the loft with ver 
min, Yet here, for want of better accom 











modations, we were compelled to pass the 
night : I need hardly add, it was a sleepless 
one. People of any rank or condition in 
life, both in Spain and Portugal, when ne- 
cessitated to make journeys, always lodge 
in private houses, to which they gain admit- 
tance either by regular billets, recom- 
mendations, or by hiring chambers for the 
night.” 

" The life of the muleteer is very hardy. 
He is exposed to all weathers, for he is ever 
on the road. Each individual has the 
charge of three or four mules ; and the la- 
bour of leading and unloading them daily, 
and foraging for them, is not trifling. The 
food of the muleteer is coarse ; a large 
dish of thick peas, boiled with a morsel of 
pork ; a sausage, or some dry salt fish fried 
in strong oil, are his most common and fa- 
vourite dishes. He drinks more than theSpa- 
nish peasant, and generally carries a large 
leathern bottle or bag filled with wine. He 
never undresses at night, but sleeps either 
in the stable with his mules, or on the floor 
of the kitchen ; indeed, in the summer, 
more generally in the open air.—lIn all pla- 
ces, a pack-saddle is his pillow, and a mule 
cloth his coverlet. He is an honest, good- 
tempered, cheerful creature, and you al- 
most always hear him singing on the road. 
A train of mules is seldom less than fifty ; 
but it is not uncommon to meet two or three 
trains, or more, travelling the same road, 
and laden with the same merchandize. 
Each train has its captain or leader, who is 
invariably a trust-worthy man of the best 
character.” 


In March he rejoined the army.— 


“ Alas ! when I came again to stand on 
the parade, fer how many a face did my 
eye inquire in vain '—In the space of four 
short months my regiment had buried near- 
ly three hundred men, allin the prime of 
life and vigour of manhood.” 

Dreadful as is the aggregate of 
slaughter returned from a field of bat- 
tle, it is probably but a small pro- 
portion of the waste of life occasioned 
by war. 

Fond of scenery, retirement, and ob- 
servation, whenever the army halted 


he explored on foot thé adjacent coun- 
try.— 





“Tn one of my walks I arrived at a small 
romantic chapel, such a one as you often 
find in the Peninsula, a league or more 
from any human habitation. In the shade 
near the door, I observed a small basket, 
apparently filled only with the most beauti- 
ful flowers ; when stooping, I bebeld a love- 
ly infant about a year old; it was dressed 
prettily and tastefilly; though pale, I 
thought it slept: it was, however, cold and 
lifeless.—I kissed its delicate fair face, and 
thought, not without a sigh, on its parents. 
A voice startled me, and turning, | beheld a 

ent looking peasant woman, with an old 
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man, and two or three children from ten to 
fifteen years of age.—‘Are you the mother 
of this babe ?’ ‘ Yes, Senor.’ ‘I pity you 
from my heart.’ ‘ How so, Senor ?>——To 
have borne and buried a Christian without 
sin, I look on as a blessing.’—I gazed ear- 
nestly on the woman. Was this insensibil- 
ity ? or was it enthusiastic reverence for, 
and pious resignation to, the will of Ged ?>— 
I decided for the latter ; for I saw her bend 
over her child with an expression of coun- 
tenance rapturously affectionate.-—‘ Your 
child,’ said I, ‘ my good woman, is perhaps 
ere now, acherub in heaven.’ ‘ Senor, you 
cannot be aheretic!’ ‘ No, I am a Christ- 
ian of another sect.’ ‘ Ah! you must be a 
Christian: 1 thought so ; but the Priest 
said you English were all heretics !’” 


The British army was now entering 
into action, and the interesting details 
before us, now lead us, from observa- 
tions on the peasantry and the manners 
of the country, to the horrors of war. 

The whole army encamped upon 
the Sierra de Buzaco. No sooner had 
the regiment piled its arms than our 
young saldier walked to the verge of 
the mountain in the hope to obtain a 
view of the enemy’s forces. 


* Little however was I prepared for the 
magnificent scene which burst upon my as- 
tonished sight. Far as the eye could stretch, 
the glittering steel and clouds of dust raised 
by cavalry and artillery, proclaimed the 
march of a countless army ; while immedi- 
ately below me, at the feet of those precipi- 
tous heights on which I stood, their picquets 
were already posted: thousands of them 
were already halted in their bivouacks, and 
column, too, after column, arriving in quick 
succession, reposed upon the ground allot- 
ted to them, and swelied the black and enor- 
mous masses. The numbers of the evemy 
were, at the lowest calculation, 75,000, and 
this host formed in three distinct and hea- 
vy columns: while to the rear of their 
left, at a more considerable distance, you 
might see a large encampment of their 
cavalry ; and the whole country behind 
them seemed covered with their train, their 
ambulance, and their commissariat. This 
then was a French army: here lay before 
me, the men, who had once, for nearly two 
years, kept the whole coast of Englavd in 
alarm ; who had conquered Italy, overrun 
Austria, shouted victory on the plains of 
Austerlitz, and humbled, in one day, the 
power, the pride, and the martial renown 
of Prussia, on the field of Jena. To-mor- 
row I may for the first time hear the din of 
battle, behold the work of slaughter, share 
the honours of a well-fought field, or be 
numbered with the slain. I returned slow- 
ly to the line. “Though we had neither bag- 
gage nor fires, we lay down rolled in our 


cloaks, and, with the stony surface of the 


mountain for our bed, and the sky for our 
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eanopy, slept or thought away the night.— 
‘Two hours before the break of day the line 
was under arms ; but the two hours glided 
away rapidly and silently. At last, just as 
the day dawned, a few distant shots were 
heard on our left, and were soon followed 
by discharge of cannon, and the quick,hea- 
vy, and continued roll of musketry. The 
first wounded man [ ever beheld in the field, 
was carried past me. He was a fine young 
Englishman, and lay helplessly in a blan- 
ket, with both his legs shattered by cannon 
shot. He looked pale, and big drops of 
perspiration stood on his manly forehead, 
but he spoke not, his agony appeared unut- 
terable. About this iime Lord Wellington 
with a numerous staff galloped up, and de- 
livered his orders to General Hill.—lI dis- 
tinctly overheard him. ‘If they attempt 
this point again, Hill, you will give them a 
volley, and charge bayonets ; but don't let 
your people follow them too far down the 
hill.’ [ was particularly struck with the 
style of this order,so decided, so manly ; and 
breathing no doubt as to the repulse of any 
attack, it confirmed confidence Lerd Wel- 
lington’s simplicity of manver in the deliv- 
ery of orders, and ia command, is quite that 
of an able man. He has nothing of the 
truncheon about him; nothing full-mouthed, 
important, or fussy : his orders on the field 
are all short, quick, and clear, and to the 
purpose. The French, however, never mo- 
ved us through the day—in the course of 
it our men weut down to a small brook, 
which flowed between the opposing armies, 
for water ; and French and English sol- 
diers might be seen drinking out of the 
same narrow stream, and even leaning over 
to shake hands with each other. One pri- 
vate of my own regiment actually exchan- 
ged forage caps with a soldier of the ene- 
my, asa token of regard and good will — 
Such courtesies, if they do not disguise, at 
least soften, the horrid features of war ; and 
it is thus we learn to reconcile our minds 
to scenes of blood and carnage.” 


The enemy, however, instead of re- 
commencing the attack, retreated, and 
left the fame of the most able general- 
ship to the prudent measures and able 
guidance of Lord Wellington. 

The British commander feeling him- 
self compelled for the safety of Portu- 
galto abandon Spain, the order was 
given for the army to retreat into their 
lines near Lisbon. 


“ J feel that no powers of description can 
convey to the minds of my readers the af- 
flicting scenes, the cheerless desolation, we 
daily witnessed on our march from the 
Mondego to the lines. Wherever we mo- 
ved,the mandate which enjoined the wretch- 
ed inhabitants to forsake their homes, and 
to remove and destroy their litfle pro- 
perty, had gone before us, The villages 
were deserted ; the churches empty ; the 
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mountain cottages stood open and unten. 
anted ; the mills in the valley, but yester- 
day so busy, were motionless and silent,— 
We bivouacked near Thomar.—-It had 
counted, a few days before, a population of 
nearly four thousand ; the morning we en- 
tered it a few hundreds only remained, and 
these were fearfully hurrying their depar- 
ture. There is a remarkably fine convent 
in thistown. JT had no occasion to ask for 
admission ; I followed a group of noisy mu- 
leteers, who had chosen it for their night's 
lodging, and whose mules were already 
drinking out of the marble fountain, or 
trampling over the neat garden, round 
which ran some high-arched, and echoing 
cloisters, yesterday responsive only to the 
pacing of some thoughtful monk, now re- 
sounding with the boisterous laughter and 
coarse jests of rude merry muleteers. In 
the kitchen some lay servants of the convent 
yet lingered ; and the table in the refectory 
was covered with the crumbs of the last 
meal which the banished fathers had that 
morning partaken of. The church, howev- 
er, large, magnificent, and gloomy, still in- 
spired reverence and awe ; and the mule- 
teers who walked thither with me sunk into 
silence and crossed themselves, as_ they 
knelt before the high altar, round which 
the lamps, trimmed by some pious hand, 
were yet burning. The streets had an air 
of loneliness, quite oppressive to the heart ; 
no one stood on the thresholds ; no face 
looked from the casements ; not a voice 
was tobe heard. The flanks of our line of 
march from this place were literally covered 
with the flying population of the country.— 
In Portugal there are at no time many facil- 
ities for travelling, and these few the exi- 
gences of the army had greatly diminished. 
Rich, indeed, were those who still retained 
a cabriolet, and mules for its service. Those 
who had bullock cars, asses, or any mode 
of transporting their families and property, 
looked contented and grateful ; for respect- 
able men and delicate women, of the sec- 
ond class, might on every side be seen 
walking slowly and painfully on foot, en- 
cumbered with heavy burdens of clothes, 
bedding, and food.” 

“Immediately below the town, [Lisbon,] 
the bank of the river was crowded by fug!- 
tives, waiting to be transported across, and 
the most affectiug groups of families sat 
weeping on the ground. I well remember 
a serious, thoughtful-looking man, of about 
fifty, seated on a horse, andcarrying before 
him a very aged mother, who had been bed- 
ridden for many years, and who lay upon 
his arm so helplessly, and with an aspect so 
pale and withered, that you might have 
thought the grave had yielded up its dead. 
Here monks, gentlemen,peasants, and men- 
dicants, were all crowded together ; the s!- 
lent nun and the complaining damsel, sat 
side by side. There was a strange, yet 
natural familiarity among them ; naturat, 
for it was the offspring of misery. How 
soon can the arrows of misfortune level the 
paltry distinctions of this world! Here 

















vanity was stifled, rank forgotten: all was 
agitation, anxiety, and alarm. This mel- 
ancholy picture was forcibly contrasted by 
ihe gay and careless security of our sol- 
diery. For what, let me ask, does the sol- 
dier suffer, compared to the wretched in- 
habitant, whose country is made the theatre 
of war ?” 


The French army not thinking it 
rudent to attack the well-chosen and 
well-fortified lines of the British troops, 
which so skilfully defended Lisbon, 
was at length obliged in its turn to re- 
treat, and was followed into Spain by 
the united forces of the English and Por- 
tuguese. We cannot but admire the 
amiable spirit of our young soldier, ever 
studious to record all that is good of 
others, whether it is found in a foreign- 
er, or even in anenemy. Ina skir- 
mish a young French officer was taken 
prisoner. A flagof trace brought him 
some baggage and money.— 


“ The trumpeter, who accompanied the 
flag, was a vieux moustache, of about for- 
ty, with the cheverons of twenty years 
service on hisatm. This man rode up to 
the young oflicer, and cordially grasping 
his hand, put into it a purse of money, and 
rode off. The purse,l found, had been 
made up among the privates of the com- 
pagnie d'elite, who had charged the old 
trumpeter with its delivery.” 


An animated description is given of 
the Battle of Albuera: we shall not 
follow him through either the disposi- 
tion of the troop, or the details of the 
action, but select those passages which 
seem best calculated to convey some 
idea of what takes place on the field of 
action. 

Speaking of one of the British brig- 
ades which was engaged on this occa- 
sion, our author observes— 


“ | saw it at three in the afternoon :—a 
captain commanded the brigade ; the fif- 
ty-seventh and forty-eig:.th regiments were 
commanded by lieutenants, and the junior 
captain of the twenty-ninth regiment was 
the senior effective officer of his corps. Not 
one of these six regiments (which formed 
the brigade) lost a man by the sabre or the 
lance; they were never driven, never 
thrown into confusion ; they fought in line, 
Sustaining and replying to a heavy fire, and 
often charging ; and when the enemy at 
length fled, the standards of these heroic 
battalions flew in proud, though mournful 
‘rlumph, in the centre of their weakened 
but victorious lines.” 

_ “T remember well, as we moved down 
i column, shot and shell flew over and 
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through it in quick succession ; we sus- 
tained little injury from either, but a cap- 
tain of the twenty-ninth had been dreadful- 
ly lacerated by a ball, and lay directly in 
our path. We passed close to him, and he 
knew us all; and the heart-rending tone in 
which he called to us for water, or to kill 
him, [shall never forget. He lay alone, 
and we were in motion, and could give him 
no succour.—When we arrived near the dis- 
comfited and retiring Spaniards, a very no- 
ble looking young Spanish officer rode up 
to me, and begged me with a sort of proud 
and brave anxiety, to explain to the En- 
glish, that his countrymen were ordered to 
retire, but were not flying.” 

“ The coolest and bravest soldier, if he 
be in the heat of it, can make no calcula- 
tion of time during an engagement. Inter- 
ested and animated, he marks not the flight 
of hours.” 


Our author’s own regiment was 
now brought forward to the scene of 
action.— 


‘“ To describe my feelings throughout 
this wild scene with fidelity would be im: 
possible: at intervals, a shriek or groan 
told that men were falling around me ; but 
it was not always that the tumult of the 
contest suffered me to catch these sounds. 
A constant falling to the centre of the line, 
and the gradual diminution of our front, 
more truly bespoke the havoc of death. As 
we moved, though slowly, yet ever a 
little in advance, our own killed! and wound- 
ed lay behind us ; but we a:rived among 
those of the enemy, and those of the Span- 
iards who had fallen in the first onset : we 
trod among the dead and dying, all reck- 
less of them. But how shall I picture the 
British soldier going into action? He is 
neither heated by brandy, stimulated by 
the hope of plunder, nor inflamed by the 
deadly feelings of revenge ; he does not 
even indulge in expressions of animosity 
against his foes ; he moves forward confi- 
dent of victory, never dreams of the possi- 
bility of defeat, and braves death, with all 
the accompanying horrors of laceration and 
torture, with the most cheerful intrepidity. 
Enough of joy and triumph. The roar of 
the battle is hushed ; the hurry of action is 
over ; let us walk over the corpse-encum- 
bered field —Behold thousands of slain, 
thousands of wounded writhing with an- 
guish, and groaning with agony and de- 
spair. Move a little this way ; here lie four 
officers of the French hundreth, all corpses. 
Why, that boy cannot have numbered eigh- 
teen years.— Here fought the third brigade ; 
here the fusileers : how thick these heroes 
lie! most of the bodies are already strip- 
ped ; rank is no longer distinguished. 
Here charged the Polish lancers ; not long 
ago, the trampling of horses, the cry, the 
prayer, the death-stroke, all mingled their 
wild sounds on this spot ; itis now, but for 
a few fitful and stifled groans, as silent 
as the grave-——-—Who are these, that 
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catch every moment at our coats, and cling 
to our feet in such an humble attitude ? The 
wounded soldiers of the enemy, who are im- 
ploring British protection from the exas- 
perated and revengeful Spaniards. What 
a proud compliment to our country “ 

“Some readers will call this scene ro- 
mantic, others disgusting : no matter 5 it is 
faithful ; and it would be well for kings, 
politicians, and generals, if while they talk 
of victories with exultation, and of defeats 
with philosophical indifference, they would 
allow their fancies to wander to the theatre 
of war, and the field of carnage.” 

“ I again went down to that part of the 
field which was covered with the slain ;— 
they lay ghastly and unburied: here and 
there,indeed,you might remark a loose made 
grave, where some officers or soldiers had 
been to perform an act of private friend- 
ship. I was much struck with one affect- 
ing though simple proof of the attachment 
of our Peninsular allies : the hands of vast 
numbers of the British corpses had been 
clasped together in the attitude of prayer, 
and placed by the Spaniards in the manner 
they superstitiously imagine it important to 
lay out their dead.” ; 

‘¢]t was astrange thing to see, in the 
crowded wards of the hospitals,English and 
French soldiers lying helplessly side by 
side, or here and there performing little 
kind offices for each other with a willing 
and cheerful air. Their wants and thoughts 
they communicated to each other in phrases 
of Spanish.” 

In the French column one of the regi- 
ments was numbered 34; in the British 
column also the 34th regiment led the pur- 
suit, and got quite mixed with the enemy. 
Several of the French officers as they ten- 
dered their swords, embraced the officers 
of the English 34th, saying—* Ah! Mes- 
sieurs, nous sommes des fréres, nous som- 
mes du trente-quatriéme régiment tous 
deux.’—‘ Vous étes des braves.’—‘ Les An- 
glais se battent toujours avec loyauté, et 
traitent bien leurs prissoniers.'—‘ Ah! Mes- 
sieurs, la fortune de la guerre est bien ca- 
pricieuse.’ Under any circumstances, how- 
ever unfortunate, this people will find some 
method of disarming wrath, courting fa- 
vour, and softening their fate :—they have 
spirits, too, wonderfully elastic, and have 
the readiest ingenuity in framing excuses 
for any disaster or disgrace which may be- 
fal them. I was on duty over the prisoners 
a few days after this affair: at the close of 
the day’s march, a chapel was alletted to 
them for the night ; and to have seen them 
take possession of it, one really would have 
thought that they were still marching free and 
in arms : they entered it,singing‘Grenadiers, 
ici; grenadiers, ici ;—voltigeurs 1a 1a ; vol- 
tigeurs Jala ;’ and ran tumultuously, the 
grenadiers to the altar, and the voltigeurs 
to the gallery. Inten minutes all were at 
home ; some playing cards, some singing, 
some dancing : here a man was performing 
punch behind a great coat with infinite 
drotlery : there again. quieter men were 
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occupied in repairing their’ ‘clothes o, 
shoes ; while in one part of the chapel, a 
self-elected orator was addressing the group 
on their late capture, in such terms as, 
‘ Messieurs, vous n’étes pas déshonorés,— 
On nous a trompé, cet espion, cet Espagnol, 
nous a vendu.’—‘ Et comment! qui vous a 
dit cela ?’ said a rough voice.—‘ Monsieur,’ 
replied my orator, ‘ vous me permettez de 
savoir. Je suis de Paris méme, et je con- 
nois la guerre,” This speech was highly 
approved ; for several vociferated— Ah | 
oui, il a raison, nous avons été vendus par 
‘ Nous aurions battu les 
Anglais dans une affaire rangée, mais cer- 
tainment,’ said my little Parisian ; and just 
then, the rations makiog their appearance, 
they all hurried to the door, and singing 
some song, the chorus of which was ‘Bonne 
soup, bonne soup,’ they eagerly took their 
meat, and set about preparing it.” 

‘* T should lose sight, however, of the 
French military character, if 1 omitted to 
notice that several of the sergeants and old 
soldiers, who were decorated, and wore the 
cheverons of service, appeared exceedingly 
sulky, and vented their anger ina sort of 
muttering, smothered swearing. ‘Those who 
have seen a ferocious Frenchman utter from 
between his closed teeth his favourite oath, 
will agree that there are few things more 
savage and offensive.” 


One can hardly read the above de- 
scription of the French prisoners, with- 
out being reminded of Voltaire’s satire 
upon his countrymen, when he said 
they were compounded of the monkey 
and the tiger. 

At this juncture our young traveller 
was recalled, to his great regret, to Eng- 
land. In his journey from the army to 
Lisbon he met with a scene in a pea- 
sant’s cottage, in which he had taken 
refuge for the night, which he has de- 
scribed with his usual felicity in these 
kinds of narrations. — 


“ The family consisted of a venerable 
old peasant, his daughter, (a woman of 
about thirty-four,) and her five children ; 
the eldest a most beautiful girl of sixteen, 
and the youngest a fine black-eyed boy of 
eight. The husband of this woman was ab- 
sent on a journey ; the old peasant was not 
within ; and, when we first entered, the 
mother and her children were at supper ;— 
they pressed us to partake of it; we de- 
clined, but procured from them some fine 
rich goat’s milk ; and boiling it up with 
bread of Indian corn, made an excellent 
meal. It was late when the old man came 
in from his labour ; he expressed great de- 
light at our having rested in his cot, as be 
said there was no house within two leagues 
of that spot, the night dark and stormy, and 
the road bad and dangerous. A small 
wooden bowl of vegetable soup was brought 
him for his supper; he crossed himself, 











and said a short grace ; but my astonish- 
ment was nota little excited by observing 
that, during the whole time he was eating 
his frugal meal, the family stood up, and 
with their hands closed and lifted up, and 
their eyes raised towards the crucifix, pray- 
ed, not with extravagant fervour, nor as if 
it were a tame, unmeaning form, but with 
much natural feeling, and seemed to invoke 
blessings on the head of this the respected 
elder of the cottage. The old man, too, 
however habitual it might be, appeared 
deeply impressed with the ceremony, and 
took his food with a sort of quiet, solemn 
thankfulness. When we lay down for the 
night, all the children knelt at the feet of 
their grandfather, and received his bless- 
ing, sealed by him with a kiss upon their 
young foreheads. IL slept with a sort of 
sweet and superstitious confidence under 
this roof; so much and so pleasingly had 
I been affected by the simplicity of man- 
ners among its poor contented inmates.” 


The attachment which this amiable 
officer had conceived for the Peninsula, 
made the remarks which he heard at 
home very painful to him, and gave 
rise to the following animated eulogium 
of Spanish valour.— 


“ No! the efforts of the Spaniards to 
deliver themselves from the voke of France 
must never be forgotten ; and no man of 
generosity or of candour would willingly 
cast a shade over their heroic exertions.— 
They had no government, no ministers, 
no generals ; yet under all these disadvan- 
tages they ever remained true to the cause ; 
and it is to their partial and continual strug- 
gles against the French detachments scat- 
tered over the face of their country, that 
we are indebted for our ultimate success.— 
Had not the force of the enemy been so 
constantly employed, and their commani- 
cations so often menaced by the active ha- 
tred of the Spanish people, it is vain to 
Suppose that even the ability and genius 
of a Wellington, or the discipline aad in- 
trepidity of a British army, (which how- 
ever excellent in composition was numeri- 
cally feeble,) could have long resisted the 
combination of eight marshals of Frauace, 
and the efforts of 200,000 soldiers.” 


Upon his return to the Continent, as 
he traversed Portugal and part of Spain 
to rejoin the army, he thus feelingly de- 
scribes the scene.— 


‘“* Not a town ora village had I passed 
from Lisbon, but affecting traces of the in- 
vasion of this smiling country were every 
Where to be seen. Cottages all roofless and 
untenanted ; the unpruned vine, growing in 
rank laxuriance over their ruined walls ;— 
neglected gardens; the shells of fine hov- 
Ses, half destroyed by fire; convents and 
Churches, too solid to be demolished, 
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standing open and neglected, with the or- 
namental wood or stone work which once 
adorned them broken down and defaced ; 
all proclaimed silently, but forcibly, that I 
was travelling through a country which had 
been the theatre of war, and exposed to 
the ravages of contending armies. Such 
scenes make the Briton, while he sighs over 
the miseries of the peaceful citizens, and 
laborious peasants, whose towns and villa- 
ges have been thus visited by violence and 
rapine, offer up many a grateful prayer for 
the secure and heaven-defended position of 
his happier countrymen.” 


Lord Wellington, from the want of 
co-operation in the Spanish forces, was 
again obliged to fall back upon Portu- 
gal, and wait for another campaign to 
crown him with those laurels which he 
had already so well deserved, but which 
are rarely bestowed excepting in the 
case of success. In this retreat our 
troops suffered severely.— 


“On our march we were deluged with 
rain ; the roads were deep-and miry, and 
we had repeatedly to ford riversand streams 
some of which were breast high. In our 
bivouacking, the ground was soaked, no dry 
wood to be had, and our fires, if any, were 
smoky and cheerless. In addition to this, 
we were miserably provided, having neither 
bread, biscuit, nor flour.* Lean bullocks, 
which travelled with us, were daily slaugh- 
tered, as we halted ; and putting your mi- 
serable ration on a stick, or on the point of 
your sword, you broiled it on wood ashes 
and ate it greedily, half smoked, and half 
raw, with knife, fork, or any conveniences ; 
the whole of our baggage having of course 
preceded us.” 


The following spring, our army, 
commanded by their noble general, en- 
tered upon its last and triumphant 
march through Spain. As we have al- 
ready given many similar extracts to 
our readers, we will not detain them in 
this route ; but only remark, that in the 
quick progress which the troops now 
made through the very heart of the 
country, our intelligent, observant tra- 
veller lost no opportunity of acquiring 
information, and deriving useful knowl- 
edge from every thing around him.— 





* “Such was the scarcity of bread, that a pay- 
master who lost our column, and was wandering for 
two days on another road, overtook a Spauish pea- 
sant journeying with his wife, and children ; and 
seeing a loaf of bread, he begged to purchase it, but 
the man refused to sell it. Faint and almost wild 
with hunger, he pulled out a doubloon, and offered 
it as the price of the loaf, but the man still declined, 
saying pithily, ‘ My little ones cannot eat gold.’—— 

hat a lesson for the pampered citizen who thinks 
- is nothing gold cannot buy ” 
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At Vittoria a splendid victory was 
gained over the French, and he was 
left on guard.— 


“ The streets of the town,” he remarks, 
*¢ were all bustle and confusion : here cars, 
filled indiscriminately with French,English, 
and Portuguese, wounded, were convey- 
ing their groaning brethren to the convents 
allotted for their hospitals. The ground, 
for nearly a square league, was covered 
with the wreck of carriages, cars, chests, 
and baggage ; and here and there whole 
fields were literally white with thickly scat- 
tered papers. In their search for mouey, 
the soldiers had ransacked every thing, and 
strewn out papers, returns, and official doc- 
uments, that had been for years, perhaps, 
accumulating You saw the finest military 
books and maps trod under foot, ang utter- 
Jy spoilt by the rain.” 


It would be perhaps difficult to se- 
lect a more painful anecdote connected 
with the battle of Vittoria than the fol- 
lowing. — 


“ A paymaster had two sons, lieutenants 
in the corps in which he served. He wasa 
widower, and had no relation beside these 
youths ; they lived in his tent, were his 
pride and delight. ‘Ihe civil staff of a 
regimeni usually remain with the baggage 
when the troops engage, and join them with 
t afterwards. In the evening, when this 
paymaster came up, an officer met him.— 
‘ My boys,’ said the old man, ‘how are 
they? Have they done their duty ?’ ‘ They 
have behaved most nobly, but you have lost 
> ¢ Which of them?’ ‘ Alas! both; 
they are numbered with the dead.’ ” 





It is to the honour of our gallant 
soldiery, that the bookseller in Vittoria, 
who had a good assortment of classic 
and French authors, declared that he 
had sold more books to the British in a 
fortnight, than he had for two years to 
the French constantly passing through 
the city. ' 

Throughout the work before us we 
have seen the Spanish character drawn 
in the most favourable colours. Whe- 
ther the following description of the 
Guerillas will be thought to confirm 
this is questionable. ‘There seems in 
them that national taint of proud fero- 
cious cruelty which so disgraced the Spa- 
niards in America and in the Nether- 
lands.— ; 

** Ina village three leagues from Pampe- 
luna I met with a very fine man, a native 
of Arragon, and a Guerilla. He was 
wounded in the leg, and of course, for a 


time, incapable of service. The circum. 
stances of his situation, the fa*e of his fa- 
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mily, and his language, will explain the na- 
ture both of the formation and the feelings 
of these guerilla corps better, perhaps, than 
a far more detailed account of it. I asked 
him where he lived, and under whom he 
served ? § Senor,’ said he, ‘ [ have no home, 
no relations, nothing save my country and 
my sword. My father was Jed out, and 
shot in the market-place of my native vil- 
lage ; our cottage was burned, my mother 
died of grief, and my wife, who had been ru- 
ined by the enemy, fled to me, then a vol- 
unteer with Palifox, and died in my arms, 
in a hospital in Saragossa. I serve under 
no particular chief. I am too miserable, I 
feel too revengeful, to support the restraint 
of discipline, and the delay of manceuvre. 
I go on any enterprise I hear off; if I am 
poor, on foot ; if chance, or plunder, have 
made me rich, on horseback: I follow the 
boldest leader; but I have sworn never to 
dress a vine or plough the field till the enemy 
are driven out of Spain.’—I have often heard 
these Guerillas spoken of as irregular and 
lawless banditti, who only fought for and 
subsisted on plunder. It is true they did 
subsist on plunder, but it was the plunder of 
their enemies. ‘They were not paid, and 
could not live without support. Feelings, 
deadly feelings of revenge, drove them to 
exchange the plough and the pruning-hook 
for the sword and the lance; and as their 
free and hayghty spirit rejected the idea of 
serving in the ranks as soldiers, in no way 
could they give up their time to war but by 
plundering where they conquered.” 


In the midst of our animating career 
of victory, when the heart of every 
soldier must have beat high at the idea 
of entering France with his triumphant 
commander and army, our author was 
destined to experience one of those in- 
dividual reverses of fortune, which ‘so 
often occasions private sorrow in the 
midst of public joy. Upon one of the 
mountainous heights on which his de- 
tachment was posted to defend the pass, 
they were surprised by a superior force 
of the enemy, and our young officer 
was taken prisoner. But he discovers 
the same candour in the recollection of 
this painful scene, as in his other rela- 
tions. He tells us, that he owed his 
life to the care of a French officer, who 
exclaimed—-“ Un Francais sait re- 
specter les braves,” and embraced.— 
He has entered into no further account 
of his adventures.— Here he leaves us, 
and we too will quit, though not with- 
out regret, the lively, interesting relator, 
with whom we have travelled through 
so many pleasant pages, with almost 
the last anecdote he has given us.—His 
most intimate and valued friend w4s 








also brought in a prisoner from another 
part of the field. This meeting over- 
came him ; and he shed tears.—“ Re- 
gardez donc,” said a vulgar looking 
French officer, who was observing us, 
“ Regardez donc comme ils sont des 
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enfans ces Anglais,ils pleurent.” “Ah / 


mon ami,” said his companion, “ vous 
ne connoisez pas les Anglais ; ces ne 
sont pas les larmes de Venfance qu’ ils 
versent.” 





(Lon. Mag.) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS 


TO THE MEMORY OF RICHARD ALLEN. 


Thou know’st, that we two went to school together—Shakspeare. 


1. 
WHAT ! School-fellow, art gone ?—It nigh 
Staggers my heart that J'dow should’st die,— 
Life seem’d in the eterne ! 
Oh Dick ! if death could quiet thee,— 
Man may confess the mastery, 
And mutely wait his turn ! 
2. 
Dead! Gallant Dick '—Companion boon 
Of my wild Thursday afternoon ! 
No longer we shall thread 
The hedges where the linnets build, 
Nor have our pockets marble fill’d ;— 
I’m married : tyou art dead! 
3. 
Let me remember thee awhile ! 
Thy restless eye and constant smile, 
Thy shape so blythe and slim ;— 
It is my comfort now, and joy, 
1 knew thee nothing but the boy,— 
The veriest soul of whim ! 
4. 
What !—is that light and shining hair 
YT the grave ’—Those arms, free as the air, 
Straighten’d by thy cold side ?— 
And can those feet that ran with mine 
But yesterday,—Those feet of thine,— 
la wasting sloth abide ? 
5. 
Thou wert the blithest lad, that ever 
ilaunted a wood, or fish’d a river, 
Or from the neighbour’s wall 


Filch’d the gold apricot, to eat 
In darkness, as a pillow treat,— 
Or “ urged the flying ball !” 
6. 
Supreme at taw! at prisoner’s base’ 
The gallant greyhound of the chase ! 
Matchless at hoop !—and quick, 
Quick as a squirrel at a tree 
And where’s the trout could fleeter be 
Through the wave, than thou, dear Dick? 
7. 
But all is over !—we no more 
Shall, arm in arm, the fields explore ! 
Or o’er the self-same book, 
Sit through a holiday, and con 
The life of that lone Kobinson 
Who to desert Islands took : 
8. 
The grass is o’er thee !—Kingcups now 
Hang their gold bells above thy brow ?— 
And sweet will be thy sleep : 
In a country church-yard thou art laid ;— 
And the trees, beneath which thou hast play’d, 
Will their summer singing keep! 
9. 
Well—thou art dead !—and it is best 
That thou should’st go all Youth to rest! 
Age waits to prey on joy : 
Earth, when it took thee, never gave, 
Dear Dick, to the remorseless grave, 
Such an untamed boy! 
Edward Ward, June 





(Gentleman’s Magazine, May.) 
TO LORD BYRON, 
On reading his “ Stanza on the Silver Foot of a Skull mounted as a Cup for Wine.” 


RY THOMAS MOORE. 


WITY hast thou bound around, with silver trim, 
This once gay peopled palace of the soul ? 

Look on it now ! deserted, bleached, ane grim, 
Is this, thou feverish man, thy festal bow! ? 


Is this the cup wherein thou seek’st the balm, 
Each brighter chalice to thy lips denies ? 

Is this the oblivious bow! whose floods becalm, 
The worm that will not sleep and never dies ? 


Woe to the lip to which this cup is held ! 


The lip that’s palled with every purer draught ; 


For which alone the rifled grave can yield 


A goblet worthy to be deeply quafied. 


Strip, then, this glittering mockery from the skull, 
Restore the relic to its tomb again ; 

And seek a healing balm within the bowl, 
The blessed bow] that never flowed in vain. 














SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


(Europ. Mag.) 





THE SON AND HEIR. 


I do not wish to mention how the following pages came into my possession. I scarcely know to whose 
history they relate : but have at times imagined to that of an Earl ot A——1, whose story bore some re- 
semblance to the circumstances here mentioned. These papers, few as they are, seem evidently imper- 
fect, and were, I should think, hastily and carelessly written. f have inquired in vain after those which 
are wanting, for the conclusion is certainly abrupt and unsatisfactory. Cyril. 


August the 1st, A. D. ****. 

‘DO heartily thank my God, that I 

have at last determined to write 
down in detail many circumstances con- 
nected with the event which has made 
my life on earth a state of shame and 
misery. I am a less wretched creature 
than I have been ; but there is no rest 
for my wounded spirit, till it shall 
please the blessed God to take me from 
this world. I dare to hope that death 
will take with my poor mortal body, 
the load of guilt and anguish which 
now lieth heavy on my spirit. I found 
not this hope in myself; I knew not of 
it, till | read of one who washeth with 
his blood the guilty conscience ; who 
with his searching spirit visits the loath- 
some chambers of the heart ; and al- 
though his light showeth there sins long 
forgotten, or all unobserved till then, 
each one bearing a visible form and 
substance ; yet there is a peace that 
the world knaweth not, which cometh 
often where that purest light had sbi- 
ned long. DolIdream? or hath not 
this light, this sacred peace, come into 
my sad heart? the light and peace are 
but one spirit, but the nature of that 
spirit is such, that, till it hath purged 
from the sight its dull and mortal mists, 
the soul seeth nothing but its dazzling 
brightness. Then gradually doth the 
light take unto itself a form, even that 
dove-like form which descended visibly 
on the head of the meekest and holiest 
son of man. 

What I am about to write, I wish to 
be seen; 1 would make my story a 
warning to others. I would wish my 
crime to be known, my memory to be 
execrated in this world, if by means of 
my example the remorse which I feel 
might be spared to another ; if the re- 
membrance of my guilt might cool the 
boiling blood, and stop the mad fury, 
of some individual whose disposition 
may resemble mine. 


My youth was passed in the thought- 
less and extravagant gaiety of the 
French court’ My temper was always 
violent; and I returned home one 
morning, long after midnight, frantic 
with rage at some imaginary insult 
which I had received. My servant 
endeavoured to speak to me as I enter- 
ed the house, but | repulsed him vio- 
lently, and rashed up to my room. [ 
locked the door, and sat down instant- 
ly to write a challenge. My hand trem- 
bled so much that it would not hold the 
pen: I started up and paced the room: 
the pen was again in my hand, when I 
heard a low voice speaking earnestly at 
the door entreating to be admitted.— 
The voice was that of my father’s old 
and favourite servant. I opened the 
door to him. The old man looked up- 
on me witha sorrowful countenance, 
and I hastily demanded the reason of 
his appearance. He stared at me with 
surprise, but spoke not: he walked to 
the table where I had sat down, and 
took from it a letter which in my rage 
I had not noticed. It announced to 
me the dangerous illness of my father; 
it was written by my mother, and in- 
treatingly besought me instantly to re- 
turn to them—Before dawn I was fat 
from Paris. My father’s residence was 
in the north of England. I arrived 
here only in time to follow the corse 
of my beloved father to the grave. 


Immediately on my return from the 
funeral, my mother sent to me, re- 
questing my attendance in her own 
apartment. Traces of a deep-seated 
grief were fresh upon her fine counte- 
nance, but she received me with calm 
seriousness. Love for her living child 
had struggled with her sorrow for the 
dead ; and she had chosen that hour to 
rouse me from the follies, from the 
sins of my past life. My mother was 
always a superior woman. I felt, as 
I listened to her, the real dignity of @ 














Christian matron’s character. She won 
me by the truth, the affection, the gen- 
tleness of her words. She spoke 
plainly of my degrading conduct, but 
she did not upbraid me. She set be- 
fore me the new duties which I was 
called upon to perform. She said, “ I 
know you will not trifle with those du- 
ties. You are not your own, my son ; 
you must not live to yourself ; you pro- 
fess the name of Christian, you can 
hold no higher profession. God hath 
said to each of us, * My son, give me 
thine heart.’ Have you given your 
heart and its desires toGod? Can 
you be that pitiful creature—a__ half 
Christian? Ihave spoken thus, be- 
cause | know that if you have clear 
ideas of your first duties, and do strive 
to perform them, then will your rela- 
tive duties be no longer lightly regard- 
ed. Oh my son, God knows what I 
feel in speaking to you thus in my hea- 
viest hour of affliction, and I can only 
speak asa feeble and perplexed woman. 
I know not how to counsel you, but I 
do beseech you, to think for yourself, 
and to pray earnestly to God for his 
wisdom and guidance.” _Before I left 
my mother’s presence, she spoke to me 
also on my master passion, anger, mad 
ungovernable rage. She told me that 
even in the early years of my child- 
hood, she had trembled at my anger, — 
she confessed that she had dreaded to 
hear while I was absent, that it had 
plunged me into some horrid crime.— 
She knew not how just her fears had 
been; for had not my father’s death 
recalled me to England, I should pro- 
bably have been the murderer of that 
thoughtless stripling{who had unknow- 
ingly provoked me, and whom I was 
about to challenge to fight on the morn- 
ing I left Versailles. 

My mother did not speak to me in 
vain. I determined to turn at once 
from my former ways, to regulate my 
conduct by the high and holy princi- 
ples of the religion I professed, and to 
reside on my own estate in habits of 
manly and domestic simplicity. 

About three years after I had suc- 
ceeded to the titles and possessions of 
my forefathers, I became the husband 
of the Lady Jane N———e, and I 
thought myself truly happy. Two 
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years had passed away, and every day 
endeared my sweet wife to my heart, 
but I was not quite happy. We had 
no child; I had but one wish; one 
blessing seemed alone denied——the 
birth of a son. My thoughts, in all 
their wanderings, reverted to one hope 
—the birth of a son—an heir to the 
name, the rank, the estates of my fa- 
mily. When I knelt before God, I 
forgot to pray that he would teach me 
what to pray for; 1 did not intreat 
that his wisdom would direct me how 
to use what his goodness gave. No, 
I prayed as for my life, I prayed with- 
out ceasing, but | chose the blessing. — 
I prayed for a son—my prayers were 
at last granted, a son was born unto 
us—a beautiful healthy boy. I thought 
myself perfectly happy. My delight 
was more than ever to live in the 
pleasant retirement of my own house, 
so that year after year passed away, 
and only settled me down more entire- 
ly in the habits of domestic life. My 
boy grew up to be a tall and healthy 
lad ; his intellect was far beyond his 
years; and I loved to make him my 
companion, as much from the charm- 
ing freshness of his thoughts, as from 
the warmth of my attachment towards 
the child. _I learned to wonder at the 
satisfaction I once felt in mere worldly 
society,as I studied the character of 
my son. He was not without the 
faults which all children possess, which 
are rooted deep in human nature ; but 
in all his faults, in all his deceits, and 
what child is not taught deceit by his 
own heart? there was a charming awk- 
wardness, an absence of all worldly 
trick, which appeared then very new to 
me. I used all my efforts to prevent 
vice from becoming habitual to him ; 
I strove to teach him the government 
of himself, by referring not only every 
action, but every thought, te one high 
and holy principle of thinking and act- 
ing to God; and I strove to build up 
consistent habits on the foundation of 
holy principle. I was so anxious 
about my son that I did .not dare to 
treat his faults with a foolish indul- 
gence.» I taught him to know that I 
could punish, and that I would be 
obeyed ; yet he lived with me, I think, 
in all confidence of speech and action, 
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and seemed never so happy as when 
he sat at my feet, and asked me, in the 
eagerness of his happy fancies, more 
questions than I could, in truth, an- 
swer.—I cannot go on speaking thus 
of those joyous times which are gone 
forever—I will turn toa darker sub- 
ject—to myself.—While I gave up my 
time, my thoughts, my soul’s best en- 
ergies to my child, I neglected myself, 
the improvement of my own heart and 
its disposition. This may seem strange 
and improbable to some. It may be 
imagined that the habits of strict virtue 
which I taught to my son would, in the 
teaching, have been learnt by myself ; 
and that; in the search after sound wis- 
dom for him, I must have turned up as 
it were many treasures needed by my- 
self. It would be so in most instances 
perchance ; it was not so in mine. 
The glory of God had not been my 
first wish when I prayed forason. 1 
had imposed upon myself in thinking 
‘that L acted in the education of my 
child upon that sacred principle. It 
was honour among men that I looked 
for. ‘I had sought to make my son 
every thing that was excellent, but I 
had not sought to make myself fit for 
the work I undertook. My own natu- 
ral faults had been suffered by me to 

row almost unchecked, while I had 
been watchful over the heart of my 
child. Above all, the natural infirmity 
of my character—anger, violent out- 
rageous anger, was at times the master, 
the tyrant of my soul. Too frequent- 
ly had I corrected my child for the 
fault which he inherited from me ;. but 
how. have I. done so ? when passion- 
ately angry myself, I had punished my 
boy for want of temper. Could it be 
expected that Maurice would profit by 
my instruction, when my example too 
often belied my words? ButI will 
pass on at once to my guilt. 


The Countess, my mother, had given 
to Maurice a beautiful Arabian horse. 
I loved to encourage the boy in all 
manly exercises. While a mere child 
he rode with a grace which I have sel- 
dom seen surpassed by the best horse- 
men. How nobly would he bear him- 
self, as side by side on our fleet horses, 
we flew over the open country! Often, 
often do [ behold in memory his clear 








sparkling eyes glancing with intellj- 
gence ; his fair brow contracted with 
that slight and peculiar frown, which 
gives assurance that the mind shares in 
the smile of the lips. Often do I see 
before me the pure glow flooding over 
his cheek, the waves of bright hair 
floating away from his shoulders, as he 
gallopped full in the face of the fine 
free wind. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, as 
all noble-spirited boys love a favourite 
horse. He loved to dress, and to feed, 
and to caress the beautiful creature ;— 
and Selim knew his small gentle hand, 
and would arch his sleek and shining 
neck when the boy drew nigh, and 
turn his dark lustrous eye with a look 
like that of pleased recognition on him, 
when his master spoke. 


My child was about eleven years old 
at the time [ must now speak of. He 
usually passed many hours of the morn- 
ing in the library with me. It was on 
the 17th of June, a lovely spring morn- 
ing, Maurice had been very restless 
and inattentive to his books. The sun- 
beams dazzled his eyes, and the fresh 
wind fluttered among the pages before 
him. The boy removed his books,and 
sat down ata table far from the open 
window. I turned round an hour af- 
ter from a volume which had abstract- 
ed all my thoughts. ‘The weather was 
very hot, and the poor child had fallen 
fast asleep. He started up at once 
when I spoke. I asked him if he could 
say his lesson? He replied, “ Yes,” 
and brought the book instantly ; but 
he scarcely knew a word, and he seem- 
ed careless, and even indifferent. I! 
blamed him, and he replied petulantly. 
I had given back the book to him,when 
a servant entered, and told me that a 
person was waiting my presence below. 
I desired the boy, somewhat with an 
angry tone, not to stir from the room 
till I returned, and then to let me hear 
him say his lesson perfectly. He pro- 
mised to obey me.—There is a small 
closet opening from the library ; the 
window of this closet overlooks the 
stable. Probably the dear child obey- 
ed me in learning perfectly his lesson ; 
but I was detained long ; and he went 
to the closet in which I had allowed 
him to keep the books belonging t0 
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himself. A bow and arrows which 1 
had lately given him were there; per- 
haps the boy could not resist looking 
on them ; they were lying on the floor 
when I entered afterwards. From that 
closet Maurice heard the sound of a 
whip—he heard quick and brutal 
strokes falling heavily. Springing up, 
he ran to the window ; beneath he saw 
one of the grooms beating, with savage 
cruelty, his beautiful and favourite lit- 
tle courser. The animal seemed al- 
most maddened with the blows ; and 
the child called out loudly to bid the 
man desist. At first the groom scarce- 
ly heeded him, and then smiling coldly 
at the indignant boy, told him that the 
beating was necessary, and that so 
young a gentleman could not under- 
stand how a horse should be managed. 
In vain did my child command the 
brutal fellow to stop. ‘The man pre- 
tended not to hear him, and led the 
spirited creature farther away from be- 
neath the window. _ Instantly the boy 
rushed from the room, and in a few 
moments was in the’ yard below. I 
entered the library shortly after my son 
left it. The person who had detained 
me brought news which had much dis- 
concerted, nay displeased me. I was 
ina very ill humour when I returned 
to the room where I had left Maurice; 
(looked vainly for him, and was very 
angry to perceive that my request had 
been disobeyed ; the closet door was 
open; I sought him there. While I 
wondered at his absence, I heard his 
voice lond in anger. For some mo- 
ments I gazed from the windows in si- 
lence, Beneath stood the boy, hold- 
ing with one hand the reins of bis 
courser, who trembled all over, his fine 
coat and slender legs reeking and 
streaming with sweat: in his other 
hand there was a horsewhip, with 
which the enraged boy was lashing the 
brutal groom. Ina voice of loud an- 
ger, I called out. The child looked 
up ; and the man who had before stood 
with his arms folded, and a smile of 
calm insolence on his face, now spoke 
with pretended mildness, more provo- 
king to the child, but which then con- 
Vinced me that Maurice was in fault. 
He spoke, but I silenced him, and 
commanded him to come up to me in- 
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stantly. He came instantly, and stood 
before me yet panting with emotion, 
his face all flushed, and hiseyes spark- 
ling with passion. Again he would 
have spoken, but I would not hear.— 
“ Tell me, sir,” I cried ; “ answer me 
one question ; are you right or wrong ?” 
“ Right,” the boy replied proudly.— 
He argued with me—my fury burst 
out—Alms, I] knew not what I did !— 
but I snatched the whip from his hand 
—I raised the heavy handle,—I meant 
not to strike where | did. The blow 
fell with horrid force on his fair head. 
There was iron on the handle, and my 
child, my only son, dropt lifeless at my 
feet. Eve he fell, 1 was deadly cold, 
and the murderous weapon had dropt 
away from my hand. Stiffened with 
horror, J stood over him speechless,and 
rooted awhile to the spot. At last the 
yells of my despair brought others to 
me—the wretched groom was the first 
who came.—l saw no more, but fell in 
a fit beside my lifeless child. 


When I woke up to a sense of what 
passed around me, I saw the sweet 
countenance of my wife bent over me 
with an expression of the most anxious 
tenderness. She was wiping away the 
tears from her eyes, and a faint smile 
broke into her face as she perceived my 
returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a 
strong grasp, and lifted up my head ;— 
but my eyes looked for the body of my 
child—it was not there. “ Where is 
it?” T cried ; “ Where is the body of 
my murdered boy?” When I spoke 
the word “ murdered,” my wife shriek- 
ed—I was rushing out—she stopped 
me, and said, “ He is not dead—he is 
alive.” My heart melted within me, 
and tears rained from my eyes. My 
wife led meto the chamber where they 
had laid my child. He was alive, if 
such a state could be called life. Still. 
his eyelids were closed ; still his cheeks, 
even his lips, were of a ghastly white- 
ness ; still his limbs were cold and mo- 
tionless. They had undressed him, 
and my mother sate in silent grief be- 
side his bed. When I came near, she 
uncovered his fair chest, and placed my 
hand over his heari ; I felt a thick and 
languid beating there, but the pul « of 
his wrists and temples was scarcely 
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perceptible. My mother spoke to me. 
* We have examined the poor child,” 
she said, “ but we find no wound, no 
bruise, no marks of violence. Whence 
is this dreadful stupor? No one can 
answer me.” “ I can answer you,” [ 
said ; “* no one can answer but myself, 
Tam the murderer of the child. In my 
hellish rage I struck his blessed head.” 
—I did not see the face of my wife or 
my mother—as I spoke I hung my 
head ; but I felt my wife’s hand drop 
from me; I heard my mother’s low 
heart-breaking groan. I looked up, 
and saw my wife. She stood before 
me like a marble figure, rather than a 
creature of life; yet her eyes were fix- 
ed on me, and her soul seemed to look 
out in their gaze.—“ Oh my husband,” 
she cried out at length, “ [ see plainly 
in your face what you suffer. Blessed 
God, have mercy, have mercy on him! 
he suffers more than we all. His pun- 
ishment is greater than he can bear !” 
She flung her arms around my neck : 
she strove to press me nearer to her 
bosom ; but I would have withdrawn 
myself from her embrace. Oh, do 
not shame me thus,” I cried : “ remem- 
ber, you must remember, that you are 
a mother.” “1 cannot forget that I 
am a wife, my husband,” she replied, 
weeping. ‘ No, no, I feel for you, and 
T must feel with you in every sorrow. 
How do! feel with you now in this 
overwhelming affliction.”. My mother 
had fallen on her knees when I con- 
fessed my guilt ; my wife drew me to- 
wards her ; and rising up, she looked 
me in the face. “ Henry,” she said, in 
a faint deep voice, “ I have been pray- 
ing for you, for usall. My son, look 
not thus from me.”” As she was speak- 
ing, the surgeon of my household, who 
had been absent when they first sent 
for him, entered the chamber. My 
kind mother turned from me, and went 
at once with him to the bedside of the 
child. I perceived her intention to 
prevent my encountering the surgeon. 
She should have concealed for awhile, 
her son’s disgrace ; but I felt my hor- 
rid guilt too deeply to care about 
shame. Yet I could not choose but 
groan within me, to perceive the good 

an’s stare, his revolting shudder, 
while I described minutely the particu- 


lars of my conduct towards my poor 
boy. I stood beside him as-he exam- 
ined the head of my child. J saw 
him cut away the rich curls, and he 
pointed out to me a slight swelling be. 
neath them ; but in vain did he strive 
to recover the lifeless form : his efforts 
were, as those of my wife and mother 
had been, totally without success. For 
five days Isat by the bedside of my 
son, who remained, at first, still in 
that death-like stupor, but gradually a 
faint life-like animation stole over him; 
so gradually, indeed, that he opened 
not his eyes tll the evening of the fourth 
day, and even then he knew us not, 
and noticed nothing. Oh, few can 
imagine what my feelings were !— 
How my first faint hopes lived, and 
died, and lived again, as the beating of 
his heart became more full and strong; 
as he first moved the small hand,which 
I held in mine, and at last stretched 
out his limbs. After he had unclosed 
his eyes, he breathed with the soft and 
regular respiration of a healthy person, 
and then slept for many hours. It was 
about noon on the fifth day that he 
woke from that sleep. ‘The sun had 
shone so full into the room, that I part- 
ly closed the shutters to shade his face. 
Some rays of sunshine pierced through 
the crevices of the shutter, and played 
upon the coverlid of his bed. My 
child’s face was turned towards me, 
and I watched eagerly for the first 
gleam of expression. He looked up, 
and then around him without moving 
his head. My heart grew sick withia 
me, as | beheld the smile which played 
over his face. He perceived. the dan- 
cing sunbeam, and_ put his fingers solt- 
ly into the streak of light, and took 
them away, and smiled again. I spoke 
to him, and took his hand in my own; 
but he had lost all memory of me, and 
saw nothing in my face to make him 
smile. He looked down on my trem- 
bling hand, and played with my fin- 
gers; and when he saw the ring 
which I wore, he played with that, 
while the same idiot smile came back 
to his vacant countenance. 

My mother now led me from the 
room. Ino longer refused to go. 
felt that it was fit that I should “ com- 
mune with my own hear , and in DY 
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chamber, and ‘be still.”——-They judged 
rightly in leaving me to perfect solitude. 
The calm of my misery was a change 
like happiness to me. A deadness of 
every faculty, of all thoughtand feeling, 
fell on me like repose-—When Jane 
came to me, I had no thought to per- 
ceive her presence. She took my 
hand tenderly within hers, and sat 
down beside me on the floor. She 
lifted up my head from the boards, and 
supported iton her knees. I believe 
she spoke to me many times without 
my replying. At last [ heard her, and 
rose up at her entreaties. “ You are 
il, your hands are burning, my be- 
loved,” she said. Goto bed, I be- 
seech you. You need rest.” t did as 
she told me. She thought I slept that 
night, but the lids seemed tightened 
and drawa back from my burning eye- 
balls. All the next day I lay in the 
same hot and motionless state, | cannot 
call it repose. 

For days I did not rise. I allowed 
myself to sink under the weight of my 
despair. I began to give up every idea 
of exertion. 

My mother, one morning, came to 
my chamber. She sat down by my 
bedside, and spoke to me. I did not, 
could not, care to notice her who spoke 
tome. My mother rose, and walked 
round to the other side of the bed, to- 
wards which my head was turned.— 
There she stood, and spoke again sol- 
emnly. Henry,” she said, “ I com- 
mand you to rise. Dare you to diso- 
bey your mother? No more of this 
unmanly weakness. I must not speak 
in vain, | have not needed to command 
before. My son, be yourself. ‘Think 
of ail the claims which this life has up- 
on you; or rather, think of the first 
high claim of Heaven, and let that 
teach you to think of other duties, and 
lo perform them! Search your own 
heart. Probe it deeply. Shrink not. 
Know your real situation in all its 
bearings. Changed as it is, face it like 
aman ; and seek the grace of God to 
Support you. I speak the plain trath 
to you. Your child is an idiot. You 


Must answer to God for your crime.— 
You will be execrated by mankind, for 
your hand. struck the mind’s life from 
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him. These are harsh words, but you 
can bear them better than your own 
confused and agonizing thoughts. Rise 
up and meet your trial.—Tell me sim- 
ply, that you obey me. I will believe 
you, for you never yet have broken 
your word to me.” I replied immedi- 
ately, rising up and saying, “ I do pro- 
mise to obey you. Within this bour I 
will meet you, determined to know my 
duties, and to perform them by the help 
of God.” Oh! with what a look did 
my noble mother regard me, as I spoke. 
“ God strengthen you, and bless you,” 
she said ; “ I cannot now trust myself 
to say more.” Her voice was feeble 
and trembling now, her lip quivered, 
and a bright flush spread over her thin 
pale cheek : she bent down over me, 
and kissed my forehead, and then de- 
parted. 

Within an hour from the time when 
my mother left me, I went forth from 
my chamber with a firm step, deter- 
mined again to enter upon the perfor- 
mance of my long-neglected duties. I 
had descended the last step of the 
grand staircase, when I beard a laugh 
in the hall beyond. I knew there wag 
but one who could then laugh so wild- 
ly ; and too well [ knew the sound of 
the voice which broke out in tones of 
wild merriment ere the laugh ceased. 
For some moments my resolution fore 
sook me. [caught hold of the bal- 
lustrade to support my trembling limbs, 
and repressed with a violent effort the 
groans which I felt bursting from my 
beart—I recovered myself, and walked 
into the hall. In the western oriek 
window, which is opposite the doors by 
which I entered, sat my revered mo- 
ther : she lifted up her face from the 
large volume which lay on her knees, 
as my steps sounded near: she smiled 
upon me, and looked down again with- 
out speaking. I passed on, but stop- 
ped again to. gaze on those who now 
met my sight. In the centre of the 
hall stood my wife, leaning her cheek 
on her hand. She gazed upon her son 
with a smile, but the tears all the while 
trickled down her face. Maurice was 
at her feet, the floor around him strew- 
ed over with playthings, the toys of his 
infancy, which he had for years thrown 
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aside, but had discovered that very 
morning, and he turned from one to 
the other as if he saw them for the 
first time, and looked upon them all as 
treasures. An expression of rapturous 
silliness played over the boy’s features, 
but, alas ! though nothing but a fear- 
ful childishness was on his face, all the 
childlike bloom and roundness of that 
face were gone. ‘The boy now looked 
indeed older by many years. The 
smile on his thin lips seemed to strug- 
gle vainly with langour and heaviness, 
his eyelids were half closed, his cheeks 
and lips were colourless, his whole form 
wasted away. My wife came to me, 
and embraced me; but Maurice no- 
ticed me not for many minutes. He 
looked up at me then, and, rising from 
the ground, walked towards me. I 
dreaded that my mournful appearance 
would affright him, and I stood breath- 
less with my fears. He surveyed me 
from head to foot, and came close to 
me, and looked up with pleased curi- 
osity in my face, and then whistled as 
he walked back to his toys, whistled so 
loudly, that the shrill sound seemed to 
pierce through my brains. 
August the 15th. 

This day I have passed some hours 
with my poor boy. He is changed 
indeed. All his manliness of character 
is gone : he has become timid and fee- 
ble as a delicate girl. He shrinks 
from all exertion, he dislikes bodily ex- 
ercise.—The weather was so delightful 
this morning that I took Maurice out 
into the park ; he gazed round upon 
the sky, and the trees, and the grass, 
as if he had never looked upon them 
before. The boy wandered on with 
me beyond the boundaries of the park 
into the forest ; he made me sit down 
with him on the bank of a narrow 
brook, and there he amused himself 
with plucking the little flowers that 
grew about in the grass, and throwing 
them into the water. As we sat there, 
T heard afar off the sounds of huntsmen; 
soon after a young stag came bound- 
ing over the hill before us, and crossed 
the stream within twenty yards of the 
spot where we sat. The whole heart of 
the boy would at once have leapt with- 
in him to follow in tbe boldest. daring 
of the chase ; but now he lifted up his 
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head, and stared at the stag with a look 
of vacant astonishment. The whole 
hunt, with the full rush and cry of its 
noisy sport, came near. Up sprung 
the boy all panting, and ghastly with 
terror. ‘* Make haste, make haste,” 
he cried out, as I rose; “take me 
away ;” he threw his arms round me. 
and I felt the violent beating of his 
heart as he clung to me. I would have 
hurried him away ; but as the dogs and 
the huntsmen came up close to us, the 
boy lost all power of moving. I felt 
him hang heavily on me, and raising 
his face from my shoulder, I saw that 
he had fainted. [took him in my 
arms, and carried him along the banks 
of the stream, till we were far from all 
sight and sound of the chase; and 
then I laid him on the grass, and ba- 
thed his face and hands with water. — 
He recovered slowly, and lay for some 
minutes leaning his head upon my bo- 
som, and weeping quietly ; his tears 
relieved him, and he fell asleep-—I 
raised him again in my arms, and car- 
ried him still asleep to his chamber. 


August the 19th. 

My poor injured child loves me. I 
cannot tell why, but for the last few 
days he has seemed happier with me 
than with any other person. He will 
evca leave his mother to follow me.— 
I feel as if my life were bound up in 
him ; and yet to look on him is to me 
a penance, at times almost too dread- 
ful to be borne. -How he did sit and 
smile to-day among the books, for 
whose knowledge his fine ardent mind 
once thirsted. ‘They are nothing to 
him now—he had been before amusing 
himself by watching the swallows 
that were flying and tittering about the 
windows ; when, taking up a book, [ 
tried to read. Maurice left the window, 
and sat down on the low seat where he 
had been used to learn his lessons.— 
He placed a book on the desk before 
him, and pretended to read ; he look- 
ed up, and our eyes met. Again he 
bent his head over the volume: I had 
a faint hope that he was really reading ; 
and, passing softly across the room, | 
looked over his shoulder. ‘The pages 


were turned upside down before him, 
and he smiled on me with his new, his 
idiot smile ; he smiled so long, that ! 
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almost felt as if he wished to give a 
meaning to his look, and mock the an- 
guish which wrung my heart. 

August the 20th. 

I had ordered the Arabian horse to 
be turned out, and this morning I took 
Maurice to the meadow where Selim 
was grazing. The little courser raised 
up its head as we approached, and, re- 
cognizing its master, came towards us. 
Maurice had not noticed the horse be- 
fore, but then he retreated fearfully, 
walking backwards. The sagacious 
animal still advanced, and, turning 
quickly, the boy fled from him ; but 
the sportive creature still followed,can- 
tering swiftly after him Maurice 
shrieked loudly like a terrified girl.— 
Groaning with the heaviness of my 
grief, | drove away the once favourite 
horse of my poor idiot boy. 

Sunday, August the 30th. 

I have just returned from divine 
service in the chapel attached to my 
house. While the chaplain was read- 
ing the psalms, Maurice walked softly 
down the aisle and entered my pew.— 
He stood before me with his eyes fixed 
on my face. Whenever I raised my 
eyes, I met that fixed and vacant gaze. 
My heart melted within me, and I felt 
tears rush into my eyes—his sweet but 
vacant look must often be present with 
me—-it seemed to appeal to me, it 
seemed to ask for my prayers. Sinner 
as I am, I dared to think so.—It must 
be to all an affecting sight to see an 
idiot in the house of God. It must be 
a rebuke to hardened hearts, to hearts 
too cold and careless to worship there, 





it must be a rebuke to know that one 
heart is not unwilling, but unable to 
pray. Bitterly I felt this as I looked 
upon my child. He stood before me 
a rebuke to all the coldness and care- 
lessness which had ever mingled with 
my prayers. His vacant features 
seemed to say, “ You have a mind 
whose powers are not confused—you 
have a heart to feel, to pray, to praise, 
and to bless God. The means of grace 
are daily given to you.” Oh! God, 
my child stood before me as a more 
awful rebuke, as a rebuke sent from 
Thee. Did not his vacant look say 
also, “ Look upon the wreck which 
your dreadful passions have made P— 
Think upon what J was ? Think upon 
what Iam 2” With a broken heart I 
listened to the words of life; for while 
I listened, my poor idiot child leaned 
upon me, and seemed to listen too— 
When I bowed my head at the name 
of Jesus, the poor boy bowed his.— 
They all knelt down ; but just then, I 
was lost in the thoughtfulness of my 
despair: my son clasped my hand, 
and when I looked round I perceived 
that we alone were standing in the 
midst of the congregation. He looked 
me earnestly in the face, and kneeling 
down, he tried to pull me to kneel be- 
side him. . He seemed to invite me to 
pray for him; I did fall on my knees 
to pray for him, and for myself; and I 
rose up, hoping that for my Saviour’s 
sake, my prayers were heard, and 
trusting that our Heavenly Father feed- 
eth my helpless child with spiritual 
food that we know not of 








(La Belle Mag.) 


THE TRYSTIN TREE. 


WHEN winds are still, and silent eve 
Comes stealing slowly o’er the lea; 
0 then, dear maid, thy cottage leave, 
And meet me at the trystin tree : 
For ‘neath its shade, in times gone by, 
Have lovers breath’d their hopes and fears ; 
Its leaves have trembled in their sigh, 
Its roots have fed upon their tears. 


And fear not, though the star of night 
In envy should forget to shine ; 
Perchance the wand’ring glow-worm’s light 
May lead thee to these arms of mine : 


But, if no light from earth or sky, 

To guide a lover’s path you see ; 
Then use the lustre of thine eye, 

And bright as noon the eve will be. 


When thou art there, far, far away 
Shall each unruly passion flee ; 

And Tiviot’s stream will ling’ring stay 
To hear my vows of love to thee: ~ 

The winds are still, and silenteve _ 
Comes stealing slowly o’er the lea, 

O now, dear maid, thy cottage leave, 
And meet me at the trystin tree, 


“ ae en ats 


" yaise. 
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(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
REDGAUNTLET. A TALE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 


BY THE “ AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 


E day for criticising the produc- 
tions of this great and fertile au- 
thor has gone by, except when perhaps 
he may mistake his powers upon a 
subject, and fall short of his own high 
_ standard.. As this however has not 
happened in the present instance, we 
are happily absolved from that sort of 
official task which is no less disagreea 
ble to reviewers than to writers. This 
Tale is not unworthy of the author of 
Waverley. 
Redgauntlet is the name the author 
has chosen to give to an old Scottish 
family, whose head was a supporter of 
the Rebellion of 1745; and for this 
lost Ais head at Carlisle, as many 
others did for love of the name of Stu- 
art. The story is laid somewhere about 
1765 to7®, when the Pretender was 
supposed to be framing fresh plots in 
this country to regain his grandfather’s 
crown; indeed his personal presence 
in Great Britain about that time is now 
matter of history. In order to form 
his story, the author has brought upon 
the stage a greater diversity of charac- 
ter than in any of his later productions, 
and has connected the *general course 
of his tale with historical allusions and 
recollections. The early part of the 
narrative gives one of the best “ auld 
warld stories” which his pen has pro- 
‘duced ; indeed, it constitutes the germ, 
as it were, of the fabric he is about to 
This diablerie, if it may be so 
termed, is introduced by a blind fiddler 
named Wandering Willie, who is 
drawn in the author’s best manner af- 
ter Wilkie. The next, and perhaps 
the most delightful character in the 
Novel, is a poor daft body named Pe- 
ter Peebles, long well known in the 
Parliament House (Anglice the West- 
minster Hall of Edinburgh,) as an un- 
successful litigant in a suit which turn- 
ed poor Peter’s brain ; and since Da- 
vid Gellatly, the author has not paint- 
ed any bewildered brain in such charm- 
ing relief, These are two of the low 
characters ; another of the same class 
is Nanty Ewart, the skipper of a smug- 
gling cutter, who is done to the life, 





coarsish a little, but a picture of the 
true cabinet cut. ‘The great character 
of the piece, and the most powerfully 
sustained, is Mr. Herries, of Birrens- 
work. He is the great plotter, the 
prime mover of every thing; but it 
would be acting unkindly to our readers 
to anticipate the story more in descri- 
bing him, than to give them the motto 
to Redgauntlet : 


Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


Were we to say to which of its pre- 
decessors we should compare Red- 
gauntlet, our judgment would fix on 
Guy Mannering. ‘The story possesses 
nearly the same degree of interest for 
those who may read fictitious narratives 
chiefly for that quality ;* and its many 
characters are equally well drawn 
throughout, true to nature, and affect- 
ing in their various bearings the pro- 
gress and development of the story.— 
The winding up is indeed admirably 
dramatic in this respect :—The blind 
fiddler ; the crazy litigant, Peter Pee- 
bles ; the passive quaker, Geddes ;— 
the reckless smuggler, Nanty ; Red- 
gauntlet’s base follower, Nixon; and 
the imp, Benjie; being all employed 
in bringing about the catastrophe in a 
manner so skilful,that the upper agents, 
including Charles Stuart, Redgauntlet 
and his other adherents, and every 
principal personage who figures in the 
tale, are borne along by the force of the 
circumstances they produce, and are 
placed by them in situations which ut- 
terly control their own determinations 
and actions. 

Bot Redgauntlet farther engrafts a 
beauty unknown even to the popular 
novel to which we have compared it— 
we allude to the masterly way in which 
the history of the times and the fiction 
are made to chime in with and help 
each other. In this respect it is hardly 
inferior to Waverley itself. And the 

* It is in our regard for such of our read- 
ers that we have sedulously avoided any 
analysis of the story in this Review ; gene 
rally, we find a good course in noticing 
works of the same class.—Zd. 
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conclusion—the conelusion is what it 
ought to be ; at once grand, simple and 
affecting. There is no labour there, 
unless it may have been to conceal la- 
bour, and extort the surest tribute to 
talent of a tear without appearing to 
have wrought for more than a tender 
shade of feeling. 

The author has tried a curious ex- 
periment, by making his first volume 
epistolary, and the last two narrative ; 
but it is in the force and contrast of his 
dramatis persone, however exhibited, 
that the great merit of this publication 
consists. The fine sketch of Prince 
Charles and the object of his wrecking 
attachment ; the stalwart Redgauntlet, 
with his constancy of purpose and en- 
thusiasm ; the friendship and nicely 
drawn distinctions between Darsie 
Latimer and Alan Fairford ; the old- 
school lawyer Fairford,so different from 
Peter Pleydell ; the new and capital 
whole-length of Peter Peebles; the 
minstrel, Willie, also dissimilarly-simi- 
lar to Ochiltree ; the sober Quaker and 
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the drunken Skipper; the hypocrite 
receiver Trumbull, and his opposed 
jovial fellow, Crackenthorpe ; the raf- 
fian attendant, Nixon, and his infant 
ape, Benjie ; and, in short, all the in- 
dividuals drawn are not only excellent 
in themselves, but in excellent keeping 
with regard to the general effect 
and to each other. It may be ob- 
served that we have not mentioned any 
of the females: in fact, none of them 
are very prominent. Green Mantle, 
the heroine, is not the most p 

ing lady that could. be imagined ; and 
the rest are no more than mere neces- 
sary parts of the household furniture— 
though they vary, from the Fiddler’s 
wife to the Popish sisters, Miss Arthu- 
rets ; and include a fair Quakeress, and 
a buxom Fisherman’s wife. 

We have done. After this, the 
scene made classical by Redgauntlet 
will still more strongly recall the old 
saying, or Union proverb— 

When Skiddaw has a cap, 
Criffel wots full weel of that. 





SCRIPTURE 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 





(Sel. Mag.) 
EXPOSED STATE OF THE JEWS, AS PREDICTED BY MOSES. 


[Ett: xxviii. 65, 66. “ And 

among these nations shalt thou 
Jind no ease ; and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have none assu- 
rance of thy life.” 

*“ A gentleman who for some years 
was British consul at Tripoli, men- 
tioned some circumstances which set 
in a striking light the state of fear and 
degradation in which the Jews there 
live. The life of a man seems to be 
valued there no more than the life of a 
moth. If the bey has a fear or jeal- 
ousy of any man, he sends some one to 
put a pistol to his head and shoot him. 
If it happens to be a Christian, remon- 
strance is made by the consul to his 
nation. The bey is quite ready to 


give satisfaction : he sends some one to 
shoot the agent of his cruelty ; and 
then, with an air of great regret, asks 
the consul if he is satisfied ? if not, he 
is ready to give him still further satis- 
faction. But if the object of his wrath 
be a Jew, no one would think of de- 
manding satisfaction for his death.— 
This people feel the curse in full, that 
among the nations where they are scat- 
tered they should find no ease, and 
have none assurance of their life. They 
are known by their being compelled to 
wear a particular dress; and the Moors 
exercise the privilege of free ingress 
at any time into their houses.” 
Jowett’s Christian Researches. 





SAMSON DESTROYING THE HOUSE OF THE PHILISTINES. 


J a 30. * And Samson 
bowed himself with all his might ;— 
and the house fell the lords, and 
‘upon all the people that were therein : 
50 the dead which he slew at his death 





were more than they which he slew in 
his life.” 

Some persons have asserted that .no 
building sufficiently capacious to re- 
ceive so great a number of people 
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could be constructed so as to rest chief- 
ly upon two pillars. But this is a mis- 
take : for PLINY mentions two thea- 
tres built by C. Curio, (who was killed 
in the civil wars, on Cesar’s side,) 
which were made of wood, and so ex- 
tensive as, according to his mode of 
writing, to hold all the Roman people. 
They were contrived with such art 
that each of them depended upon one 
hinge. This caused Pliny to censure 
the madness of the people who would 
venture into a place for their pleasure, 
where they sat on such an uncertain 
and unstable seat: for if that hinge 
had given way, there had been a great- 
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er slaughter than at the battle of Can- 
nze.— This surely removes every thing 
like difficulty from the Scriptural ac- 
count alluded to above. 

Sir Christopher Wren, whose opin- 
ion upon such a subject will be consid- 
ered as important, feels no hesitation 
in admitting the fact, and even gives us 
the form of a building which might be 
so constructed as to rest entirely upon 
two pillars. Hethen concludes with 
the following remark. “ Now, if Sam- 
son, by his miraculous strength, press- 
ing upon one of these pillars, moved it 
from its basis, the whole roof must of 
necessity fall.” 





THE SMOOTH STONES SELECTED BY DAVID FROM THE BROOK ELAH. 


I, SAMUEL, xvii. 40. “ And he 
took his staff in his hand, and chose 
him five smooth stones out of the 
brook.” 

‘“‘ ‘The chapel belonging to the con- 
vent is built over that part of the house 
where John Baptist is said to have been 
born: and the village itself stands on 
the mountain occupied by the Israelites 
when the Philistines from the neigh- 
bouring mountains to the westward de- 
fied the armies of the living God. The 


brook between them is that of Elah, 
whence David chose the five smooth 
stones with one of which he slew Go- 
liath, It is remarkable that many 
smooth stones are to be found in the 
brook to this day, brought probably 
from a distance by the winter-floods, 
though those we observed over the sur- 
rounding mountains are of an eniure- 


ly different quality.” 
Field Officer's Diary. 
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No. VII. 


SAINT COLUMBA. 


OON after Saint Columba estab- 
lished his residence in Iona, tradi- 
tion says that he paid a visit to a great 
seminary of druids, then in the vicinity, 
at a place now called Camusnan Ceul, 
or Bay of Cells, in the district of Ard- 
namurchan. Several remains of Dru- 
idical circles are still to be seen there, 
and on that Bay and the neighbourhood 
many places are still named after their 
rites and ceremonies ; such as Ardinti- 
bert, the Mount of Sacrifice, and 
others. The fame of the Saint had 
been for sometime well known to the 
people, and his intention of instructing 
them in the doctrines of Christianity 
was announced tothem. The ancient 
priesthood made every exertion to dis- 
suade the inhabitants from hearing the 
powerful eloquence of Columba dis- 
played, and in this they were seconded 


by the principal man then in that coun- 
try, whose name was Donald, the son 
of Connal. 


The Saint had no sooner made his 
appearance, however, than he was 
surrounded with a vast multitude, 
anxious to hear so celebrated a preach- 
er; and after the sermon was ended, 
many persons expressed a desire to be 
baptized, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Druids. Columba had made 
choice of an eminence centrally situated 
for performing worship ; but there was 
no water near the spot, and the son of 
Connal threatened with punishment 
any who should dare to procure it for 
his purpose. The Saint stood with 
his back leaning on a rock ; after a 
short prayer, he struck the rock with 
his foot, and a stream of water issued 
forth in great abundance. The mira- 
cle had a powerful effect on the minds 
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of his hearers, and many became con- 
verts to the new religion. This foun- 
tain is still distinguished by the name 
of Columba, and is considered of supe- 
rior efficacy in the cure of diseases.— 
When the Catholic form of worship 
prevailed in that country, it was great- 
ly resorted to, and old persons yet re- 
member to have seen offerings left at 
the fountain, in gratitude for benefits 
received from the benignant influence 
of the Saint’s blessing on its water.— 
At length, it is said, that a daughter of 
Donald the son of Connal expressed a 
wish to be baptized, and the father re- 
strained her by violence. He also, with 
the aid of the druids, forced Columba 
to take refuge in his boat, and the holy 
man departed for Iona, after warning 
the unhospitable Caledonian to prepare 
for another world, as his life would 
soon terminate. 

The Saint was at sea during the 
whole night, which was stormy ; and 
when approaching the shores of his own 
sacred island the following morning, a 
vast number of ravens were observed 
flying over the sea, chasing another 
of extraordinary large size. The 
croaking of the ravens awoke the 
Saint, who had been sleeping ; and he 
instantly exclaimed that the son of Con- 
nal had just expired, which was after- 
wards ascertained to be true. 


A very large Christian establishment 
appears to have beenafterwards formed 
inthe Bay of Cells; and the remains 
of a chapel dedicated to Saint Kiaran, 
are still to be seen there. _ It is the fa- 
vourite place of interment among the 
Catholics at this day. Indeed, Columba 
and many of his successors seem to have 
adopted the policy of engrafting their 
Institutions on those which had former- 
ly existed in the country. Of this there 
are innumerable instances, at least we 
observe the ruins of both still visible in 
many places ; even in Iona we find the 
burying ground of the Druids known at 
the present day. This practice may 
have had advantages at the time, but it 
must have been ultimately productive 
of many corruptions ; and, in a great 
measure, accounts for the many super- 
stitions and absurd customs which pre- 
vailed among that people to a very re- 
cent period, and which are not yet en- 
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tirely extinct. Ina very ancient fa- 
mily in that country, two round balls 
of coarse glass have been carefully pre- 
served from time immemorial, and to 
these have been ascribed many virtues ; 
among others, the cure of any extraor- 
dinary disease among cattle. The balls 
were immersed in cold water for three 
days and nights, and that water was 
afterwards sprinkled over all the cat- 
tle ; this was expected to cure those af- 
fected, and to prevent the disease in 
the rest. From the namesand appear- 
ance of these balls, there is no doubt 
that they had been symbols used by the 
Archdruids. 


Within a short distance of the Bay 
of Cells there is a cave very remarka 
ble in its appearance, and still more so 
from the purposes to which it has been 
appropriated. Saint Columba, on one 
of his many voyages among the He- 
brides, was benighted on this rocky 
coast, and the mariners were alarmed 
for their own safety. The Saint assured 
them that neither he nor his crew would 
ever bedrowned. ‘They unexpectedly 
discovered a light at no great distance, 
and to that they directed their course. 
Columba’s boat consisted of a frame of 
osiers, which was covered with hides 
of leather, and it was received intoa 
very narrow creek close to this cave.— 
After returning thanks for their escape, 
the Saint and his people had great dif- 
ficulty in climbing up to the cave,which 
is elevated considerably above sea.— 
They at length got sight of the fire 
which first had attracted their attention. 
Several persons sat around it, and their 
appearance was not much calculated to 
please the holy man. Their aspects 
were very fierce, and they had on the 
fire some flesh coasting over the coals. 
The Saint gave them his benediction ; 
and he was invited to sit down among 
them and to share their hurried repast, 
with which he gladly complied. They 
were freebooters who lived by plunder 
and robbery ; and this Columba soon 
discovered. He advised them to for- 
sake that course, and to be, converted 
to his doctrines, to which they all as- 
sented, and in the morning they ac- 
companied the Saint on his voyage 
homeward. This circumstance crea- 
ted a high veneration for the cave 
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among the disciples and successors of 
Columba, and that veneration still con- 
tinues in some In one side of 
it there was a cleft of the rock, where 
lay the water with which the freebooters 
had been baptized ; and this was after- 
wards formed by art into a basin,which 
is supplied with water by drops from 
the roof of the cave. It is alleged 
never to be empty or to overflow, and 
the most salubrious qualities are ascri- 
bed to it. To obtain the benefit of it, 
however, the votaries must undergo a 
very severe ordeal. They must be in 
the cave before day-light, and they are 
to be stript naked; they stand on the 
spot where the Saint first landed from 
his boat, and nine waves must dash 


On Ghosts. 


over their heads ; they must afterwards 
pass through nine openings in the walls 
of the cave; and, lastly, they must 
swallow nine mouthfuls out of the holy 
basin. After invoking the aid of the 
Saint, the votaries are then clothed,and 
within three weeks they are to be re. 
lieved by death or by recovery. Of. 
ferings are left in a certain place appro- 
priated for that purpose ; and these 
are sometimes of considerable value, 
nor are they ever abstracted. Stran- 
gers are always informed, that a young 
man, who had wantonly taken away 
some of these not many years since, 
had broken his leg before he got home, 
and this affords the property of the 
Saint ample protection. 





(Lon. Mag.) 
ON GHOSTS. 


I look for ghosts—but none will force 

Their way to me ; ’tis falsely said 

That there was ever intercourse 

Between the living and the dead.—Wordsworth. 


HAT a different earth do we in- 

habit from that on which our 
forefathers dwelt! The antediluvian 
world, strode over by mammoths, 
preyed upon by the megatherion, and 
peopled by the offspring of the Sons 
of God, is a better type of the earth of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Plato, than 
the hedged-in cornfields and measured 
hills of the present day. The globe 
was then encircled by a wall which 
paled in the bodies of men, whilst their 
feathered thoughts soared over the 
boundary ; it had a brink, and in the 
deep profound which it. overhung, 
men’s imaginations, eagle-winged, div- 
ed and flew, and brought home strange 
tales to their believing auditors. Deep 
caverns harboured giants; cloud-like 
birds cast their shadows upon the 
plains ; while far out at sea lay islands 
_ of bliss, the fair paradise of Atlantis or 
El Dorado sparkling with untold jew- 
els. Where are they now? The 
Fortunate Isles have lost the glory that 
spread a halo round them; for who 
deems himself nearer to the golden 
age, because he touches at the Canaries 
on his voyage to India? Our only 
riddle is the rise of the Niger; the in- 


terior of New Holland, our only terra 
incognita ; and our sole mare incogni- 
tum, the north-west pa But 
these are tame wonders, lions in leash ; 
we do not invest Mungo Park, or the 
Captain of the Hecla, with divine at- 
tributes; no one fancies that the wa- 
ters of the unknown river bubble up 
from hell’s fountains, no strange and 
weird power is supposed to guide the 
ice-berg, nor do we fable that a stray 
pick-pocket from Botany Bay has 
found the gardens of the Hesperides 
within the circuit of the Blue Moun- 
tains. What have we left to dream 
about? ‘The clouds are no_ longer 
the charioted servants of the sun, nor 
does he any more bathe his glowing 
brow in the bath of Thetis; the raio- 
bow has ceased to be the messenger 
of the gods, and thunder is no longer 
their awful voice, warning man of that 
which is to come. We have the sun 
which has been weighed and measur- 
ed, but not understood; we have the 
assemblage of the planets, the congre- 
gation of the stars, and the yet un- 
shackled ministration of the winds :— 
such is the list of our ignorance. __ 
Nor is the empire of the imagination 
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jess bounded in its own proper crea- 
tions, than in those which were be- 
stowed on it by the poor blind eyes of 
our ancestors. What has become of 
enchantresses with their palaces of 
crystal and dungeons of palpable dark- 
ness? What of fairies and their 
wands? What of witches and their 
familiars? and, last, what of ghosts, 
with beckoning hands and fleeting 
shapes, which quelled the soldier’s 
brave heart, and made the murderer 
disclose to the astonished noon the 
veiled work of midnight? These 
which were realities to our forefathers, 
in our wiser age— 


Characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing. 


¥et is it true that we do not believe 
in ghosts? ‘There used to be several 
traditionary tales repeated, with their 
authorities, enough to stagger us when 
we consigned them to that place where 
thatis which “is as though it had 
never been.” but these are gone-out 
of fashion. Brutus’s dream has be- 
come a deception of his over-heated 
brain, Lord Lyttleton’s vision is called 
a cheat; and one by one these inhabi- 
tants of deserted houses, moonlight 
glades, misty mountain tops, and 
midnight church-yards, have been 
ejected from their immemorial seats, 
and small thrill is felt when the dead 
majesty of Denmark blanches the 
cheek and unsettles the reason of his 
philosophic son. 

But do none of us believe in ghosts ? 
Ifthis question be read at noon-day, 


when— 


Every little corner, nook, and hole, 
Is penetrated with the insolent light— 


at such a time derision is seated on the 
features of my reader. But let it be 
twelve at night in a lone house; take 
up, I beseech you, the story of the 
Bleeding Nun; or of the Statue, to 
which the bridegroom gave the wed- 
ding ring, and she came in the dead of 
night to claim him, tall, white, and 
cold; or of the Grandsire, who with 
shadowy form and breathless lips stood 
over the. couch and kissed the fore- 
heads of his sleeping grand-children, 
and thus doomed them to their fated 
death ; and let all these details be as- 
sisted by solitude, flapping curtains, 
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rushing wind, a long and diasky pas- 
sage, an half open door—Q, then truly, 
another answer may be given, and 
many will request leave to sleep upon 
it, before they decide whether there be 
such a thing as a ghost in the world, or 
out of the world, if that phraseology 
be more spiritual. What is the mean- 
ing of this feeling ? 

For my own part,I never sawa 
ghost except once in a dream. I 
feared it in my sleep ; I awoke trem- 
bling, and lights and the speech of 
others could hardly dissipate my fear. 
Some years ago I lost a friend, and a 
few months afterwards visited the 
house where Thad last seen him. It 
was deserted, and though in the midst 
of a city, its vast halls and spacious 
apartments occasioned the same sense 
of loneliness as if it had been situated 
onan uninhabited heath. I walked 
through the vacant chambers by twi- 
light, and none save I awakened the 
echoes of their pavement. The far 
mountains (visible from the upper win- 
cows) had lost their tinge of sunset ;— 
the tranquil atmosphere grew leadeh 
coloured as the golden stars appeared 
in the firmament ; no wind ruffled the 
shrunk-up river which crawled lazily 
through the deepest channel of its wide 
and empty bed ; the chimes of the Ave 
Maria had ceased, and the bell bung 
moveless in the open belfry: beauty 
invested a reposing world, and awe was 
inspired by beauty only. I walked 
through the rooms filled with sensations 
of the most poignant grief. He had 
been there ; his living frame had been 
caged by those walls, his breath had 
mingled with that atmosphere, his step 
had been on those stones, I thought :-— 
the earth is a tomb, the gaudy sky a 
vault, we but walking corpses. The 
wind rising in the east rushed through 
the open casements, making them 
shake ;—methought, I heard, I felt—I 
know not wirt—but | trembled. To 
have seen him but for a moment, I 
would have knelt until the stones had 
been worn by the impress, so I told 
myself, and so | knew a moment after, 
but then I trembled, awe-struck and 
fearful. Wherefore ? There is some- 
thing beyond us of which we are igno- 
rant. The sun drawing up the va- 
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porous air makes a void,and the wind 
rushes into fill it—thus beyond our 
soul’s ken there is an empty space ;— 
and our hopes and fears, in gentle 
gales or terrific whirlwinds, occupy the 
vacuum ; and if it does no more, it be- 
stows on the feeling heart a belief that 
influences do exist to watch and guard 
us, though they be impalpable to the 
coarser faculties. 

I have heard that when Coleridge 
was asked if he believed in ghosts,—he 
replied that he had seen too many to 
put any trust in their reality ; and the 
person of the most lively imagination 
that I ever knew echoed this reply.— 
But these were not real ghosts (pardon, 
unbelievers, my mode of speech) that 
they saw ; they were shadows, phan- 
toms unreal ; that while they appalled 
the senses, yet carried no other feeling 
tu the mind of others than delusion,and 
were viewed as we might view an opti- 
cal deception which we see to be true 
with our eyes, and know to be false 
with our understandings... I speak of 
other shapes. The returning bride 
who claims the fidelity of her betrothed ; 
the murdered man who shakes to re- 
morse the murderer’s heart ; ghosts 
that lift the curtains at the foot of your 
bed as the clock chimes one ; who rise 
all pale and ghastly from the church- 
yard and haunt their ancient abodes ; 
who, spoken to, reply ; and whose cold 
unearthly touch makes the hair stand 
stark upon the head ; the true old-fash- 
joned, foretelling, fliiting, gliding 
ghost,—who has seen such a one ? 

[have known two persons who at 
broad daylight have owned that they 
believed in ghosts, for that they had 
seen one. One of these was an En- 
glishman, and the other an [talian.— 
The former had lost a friend he dearly 
loved, who for awhile appeared to him 
nightly, gently stroking his cheek, and 
spreading a serene calm over his mind. 
He did not fear the appearance, altho’ 
he was somewhat awe-stricken as each 
night it glided into his chamber, and, 

Ponsi del letto in su la sponda manea. 

This visitation continued for several 
weeks, when by some accident he al- 
tered his residence, and then he saw it 
no more. Sucha tale may easily be 
explained away ;—but several years 
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had passed, and he, a man of stron 
and virile intellect, said that * he had 
seen a ghost.” 

The Italian was a noble, a soldier, 
and by no means addicted to supersti- 
tion : he had served'in Napoleon’s ar- 
mies from early youth, and had been 
rewarded, and he unhesitatingly, and 
with deep belief, recounted his story. 

This Chevalier, a young, and (some- 
what a miraculous incident) a gallant 
Italian, was engaged ina duel witha 
brother officer, and wounded him in 
the arm. ‘The subject of the duel was 
frivolous ; and distressed therefore at 
its consequences he attended on his 
youthful adversary during his conse- 
quent illness, so that when the latter 
recovered they became firm and dear 
friends. ‘They were quartered toge- 
ther at Milan, where the youth fell des- 
perately in love with the wife of a mu- 
sician, who disdained his passion, so 
that it preyed on his spirits and his 
health ; he absented himself from all 
amusements, avoided all his brother 
officers, and his only consolation was 
to pour his love-sick plaints into 
the ear of the Chevalier, who strove in 
vain to inspire him either with indiffer- 
ence towards the fair disdainer, or to 
indulcate lessons of fortitude and hero- 
ism. Asa last resource he urged him 
to ask leave of absence ; and to seek, 
either in change of scene, or the amuse- 
ment of hunting, some diversion to his 
passion. One evening the youth came 
to the Chevalier, and said, “ Well, I 
have asked leave of absence, and am 
to have it early to-morrow morning, so 
lend me your fowling-piece and car- 
tridges, for I shall go to hunt for a 
fortnight.” The Chevalier gave him 
what he asked; among the shot were a 
few bullets. “ I will take these also,” 
said the youth, “to secure myself 
against the attack of any wolf, for I 
mean to bury myself in the woods.” 

Although he had obtained that for 
which he came, the youth still lingered. 
He talked of the cruelty of his lady, 
lamented that she would not even per- 
mit him a hopeless attendance, but that 
she inexorably banished him from het 
sight, “so that,” said he, “ I have no 
hope but in oblivion.” At length he 
rose to depart, 


He took the Cheva- 
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jier’s hand and said, ** You will see her 
tomorrow, you will speak toher, and 
hear her speak ; tell her, I intreat you, 
that our conversation to-night has been 
concerning her, and that her name was 
the last that I spoke.” “ Yes, yes,” 
cried the Chevalier, “ I will say any 
thing you please; but you must not 
talk of her any more, you must forget 
her.” ‘The youth embraced his friend 
with warmth, but the latter saw noth- 
ing more in it than the effects of his 
affection, combined with his melancholy 
at absenting himself from his mistress, 
whose name. joined to a tender farewell, 
was the last sound that he uttered. 

When the Chevalier was on guard 
that night, he heard the report of a 
gun. He was at first troubled and agi- 
tated by it, but afterwards thought no 
more about it, and when relieved from 
guard went to bed, although he passed 
a restless, sleepless night. Early in 
the morning some one knocked at his 
door. It wasa soldier, who said that 
he had got the young officer’s leave of 
absence, and had taken it to his house ; 
a servant had admitted him, and he had 
gone up stairs, but the room door of 
the officer was locked, and no ene an- 
swered to his knocking, but something 
oozed through from ander the door 
that looked like blood. The Cheva- 
lier, agitated and frightened at this ac- 
count, hurried to his friend’s house, 
burst open the door, and found him 
stretched on the ground—he kad blown 
out his brains, and the body lay a head- 
less trunk, cold, and stiff. 

The shock and grief which the Che- 
valier experienced in consequence of 
this catastrophe produced a fever which 
lasted for some days. When he got 
well, he obtained leave of absence, and 
went into the country to divert his 
mind. One evening at moonlight, he 
was returning home from a waik, and 
passed through a lane with a hedge on 
both sides, so high that he could not see 
over them. The night was balmy ;— 
the bushes gleamed with fireflies, bright- 
erthan the stars which the moon had 
veiled with her silver light. Suddenly 
he heard a rustling near him, and the 
figure of his friend issued from the 
hedge, and stood before him, mutilated 
as he had seen him after his death.— 
This figure he saw several times, al- 
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ways in the same place. It was impal- 
pable to the touch, motionless, except 
in its advance, and made no sign when 
it wus addressed. Once the Chevalier 
took a friend with him to the spot.— 
The same rustling was heard, the same 
shadow stept forth, his companion fled 
in horror, bat the Chevalier staid, vain- 
ly endeavouring to discover what called 
his friend from his quiet tomb, and if 
any act of his might give repose to the 
restless shade. 

Such are my two stories, and I re- 
cord them the more willingly, since 
they occurred to men, and to individu- 
als distinguished the one for courage 
and the other for sagacity. I will con- 
clude my “ modern instances,” with a 
story told by M. G. Lewis, not proba- 
bly so authentic as these, but perhaps 
more amusing. I relate it as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

“ A gentleman journeying towards 
the house of a friend, who lived on 
the skirts of an extensive forest, in the 
east of Germany, lost his way. He 
wandered for some time among the 
trees, when he saw a light at a distance. 
On approaching it he was surprised to 
observe that it proceeded from the in- 
terior of aruined monastery. Before 
he knocked at the gate he thought it 
proper to look through the window.— 
He saw a number of cats assembled 
round a small grave, four of whom were 
at that momeut letting down a coffin 
witha crown upon it. The gentleman 
startled at this unusual sight, and, ima- 
gining that he had arrived at the 
retreats of fiends or witches, mounted 
his horse and rode away with the ut- 
most precipitation. {Te arrived at his 
friend’s house at a late hour, who sate 
up waiting for him. On his arrival his 
friend questioned him as to the cause 
of the traces of agitation visible in his 
face. He began to recount his adven- 
tures after much hesitation, knowing 
that it was scarcely possible that his 
friend should give faith to his relation. 
No sooner had he mentioned the coffin 
with the crown upon it,than his friend’s 
cat, who seemed to have been lying 
asleep before the fire,leaped up, crying 
out, * Then I am king of the cats ;’— 
and then scrambled up the chimney, 
and was never seen more.” 
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” (Blackwood’s Edin. Mag.) 
HIS LANDLADY. 


** * WHEN at college himself he 


had been a little gay, and 
remembering the consequences of his 
own follies, was anxious that I should 
pay some attention to Edmund. 

“1 know your habits,’ said he; 
“ but what I mean by attention is not 
that sort of hospitable kindness, which 
is apt to bring on the very evil I wish 
to guard against ; in a ward, I entreat 
for him the attention of an observant 
eye—the eye of a censor—as well as 
the occasional advice of a friend.” 

Heaven knows how ill qualified T 
am by nature for any office of severity, 
especially towards the aberrations of 
young men. Among the pleasantest 
recollections of my youth, are many 
things that old age now told me were 
very naughty, while it makes me sigh 
that I shall never perform them again. 

But how could I refuse such a re- 
quest ?—I had not heard of Lumley 
for more than forty years, and to be so 
affectionately reminded of the follies 
we had committed together—Follies ! 
—what vile translations are made by 
old age—and these same follies, the 
very thing which, by the alchymy of 
old companionship, had enriched me 
with virtues, that made him anxious I 
should superintend the education—rath- 
er let me say,the follies! of his only son. 

Accordingly next morning, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, 1 went to Mrs. 
Lesley’s lodgings. She lived in a fourth 
flat in George’s Street, but I was so 
buoyant with the hope of seeing a re- 
newed, and, as I was led to believe, an 
improved version of Lumley, that I 
felt neither gout nor age in ascending. 
On reaching the door, however, I was 
rather startled to observe, not that it 
was newly painted, one of the common 
lures of the season, but that the brass- 
plate with the name was new, and seem- 
ingly fresh from the engraver. 

I halted on the stairhead, and look- 
ing at the plate before ringing the bell, 
said tomyself, “ I do not like this—a 
_ new: .comer—~inexperienced ——short 
commons, garnished with tales of better 
days, won’t do—” and with a slight 
degree of fervency, the natural excite- 
ment of the ideas which the brass had 





A FRAGMENT. 


conjured up, I somewhat testily touched 
the bell. 

It was too long I thought of being 
answered ; and I caught myself saying 
“ slatternly wench,” as I again laid my 
finger on the spring. 

While the bell was sounding the sec- 
ond summons, the door was opened, not 
as IT expected, by a sooty besmeared 
drab, with dishevelled locks, and a 
hearth brush in her hand, looking from 
behind the door, as if she expected a 
thief, but by a little girl of some six or 
seven years old—the loveliest creature 
I have ever seen, dressed with the most 
perfect simplicity, and her ringlets clus- 
tering all over her head, in curls as 
small, pretty, and natural, as the wool 
buds of the fleece of the lamb. 

“Js Mr. Edward Lumley at home, 
my dear ?” said I, patting her instinct- 
ively on the head with, I know not 
wherefore, a sentiment of pity, as my 
eye accidentally fell again on the ugly 
new brass-plate with her mother’s name. 

“T don’t know, but please to walk 
into the parlour, and I will inquire,” 
was the answer, delivered with an en- 
gaging, modest, selfpossession, and 
with an English accent, that seemed, 
if I may say so, appropriately in uni- 
son with the beauty and gentleness of 
the lovely fairy’s air and appearance. 

I accordingly followed her into the 
parlour, which I saw was newly fur- 
nished. ‘The carpet was new—the 
chairs were new, but the tables were 
evidently second-hand, so was the grate 
and its appurtenances, even to the 
hearth-rug. Every thing was perfectly 
suitable to the style of the room, ex- 
cept a few ornaments on the manitle- 
piece, consisting of neat toys, made of 
paper, ingeniously painted. They had 
more the character of ornaments for 
the mosaic tables of a boudoir, than for 
the chimney-shelf of a boarding house 
parlour ; an old squat spoutless china 
tea-pot, with a cup or two, odiously re- 
minding one of senna, would have been 
more appropriate ; but I thought of the 
pretty creature that had gone to inquire 


for young Lumley, and I said to myself, 
thinking no more of his comforts, but 


only of the family,“ They are begin- 
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ners, and will learn before the winter is 
over to dispense with these gew-gaws.” 
At that moment a cold fit came upon 
me; 1 thought of the blooming child, 
and I looked again at those tasteful or- 
naments. 

“ T hope in God,” said I, “ that she 
has no sister capable of making and 
painting such things—This house will 
never do,if Edmund has much of his 
father in him.” 

While | was thus relapsing into the 
peevish humour in which I had first 
touched the bell, the parlour door was 
opened by a tall and elegant genilewo- 
man, in the weeds of a widow. It was 
Mrs. Lesley ; she was about five-and- 
thirty, probably not so old 3 but no 
one, seeing her, for the first time, would 
ever have thought of her age, there 
was so much of an ever-green spirit in 
the liveliness of her look, and the beau- 
tiful intelligence of her eye—what she 
said about Edmund I do not recollect, 
nor do I believe that I heard it, so 
much was I entranced by the appear- 
ance of sucha lady in a condition so 
humble. 

I imagine that she saw my embar- 
rassment, for she requested meto be 
seated, and again said something about 
her boarder, adding, with an apparent 
equanimity that was exceedingly touch- 
ing, “ He has gone to bring a friend 
here, who arrived from Westmoreland 
last night; for as yet Ihave got but 
himself.” 

“Ts it possible?” said I, not well 
knowing what I said. 


“Tam sorry it is true,” replied she 
with a smile ; but there was a despon- 
dency in the tone that ill accorded with 
the gaiety of the look, and she added 
seriously, “ I must, however, try a lit- 
tle longer. If Mr. Lumley brings his 
friead, perhaps his friend may bring 
another. It is in this way I expect to 
succeed, for I have no friends to recom- 
mend me.” 

“ Good heavens ! madam,” exclaim- 


ed I, no longer able to suppregs the 
emotion with which I wa; acted, 


“ how is it that you are in this condi- 
tion ?—how have you come here, and 
Without friends?—-Who are you?— 
what are you ?” 

The latter questions were imperti- 
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nent certainly, but the feeling which 
dictated them, lent, I presume, so fit- 
ting an accent to their earnestness, that 
they neither gave offence, nor implied 
any thing derogatory to the elegant and 
unfortunate widow to whom they were 
addressed. hp 
“I am not surprised at your wonder,” 
said she, “ for I do sometimes think 
myself that I am not very properly at 
home here. But what can a friendless 
woman do? without fortune, and with 
children that——” 
She could say no more—the tears 
rushed into her eyes—and emotion sti- 
fled what she would have added. 


After a brief pause, I mastered con- 
fidence enough to address her again.— 
“ ] entreat your pardon, madam, and I 
hope you will not think me impertinent 
for saying, that your appearance, and 
the business in which you have em- 
barked, are so sadly at variance, tha t I 
should account myself wanting in ‘the 
performance of a grave duty, if I did 
not ask for some explanation.” 

“Tt is natural you should,” said she, 
wiping the tear from her cheek ; “ and 
two words will satisfy youn—‘ pride and 
poverty.’ Pride has breught me to 
Edinburgh, because I am here un- 
known, and poverty has induced me to 
try this mode of ’—her voice struggled, 
but she soon subdued the emotion, and 
added, “ for my children. . I have four 
—two boys older, and one girl younger, 
than my little house-maid.” 

“ House-maid !” said I, almost with 
the alarm of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it was such a 
smile that tears were inadeqnate fo €x- 
press the sadness of heart which it be- 
tokered. “It is even so,” said she, 
“ for, until T obtain another boarder, I 
cannot venture to engage a regular ser- 
vant. The little money which I raised 
by the sale of my trinkets is all I have, 
and the purchase of these few necessa- 
ries, (glancirig her eye round the room,) 
has made, I assure you, no small in- 
road on it.” » . 

“ Heavens ! madam,—and if you 
do not get boarders, and it run out,what 
is to become of you?” was my silly ex- 
clamation, being by this time quite be- 
side myself. ° | 

She looked at me for some time.— 
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She evidently struggled with a terrible 
feeling ;- but she conquered it, and 
said, with a common, easy, conversa- 
tional tone, which her eye, however, 
made sublimely awful, “ You should 
not ask such a question at one in my 
circumstances.” 


The bell, at this juncture, was rung, 
and in a minute gr so afterwards young 
Lumley entered, with disappointment 
and grief so visible in his countenance, 
that I felt as if my own heart was abso- 
lutely perishing away. 

* ' * * * - 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Eclectic Review. July.) 


HOME. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


WHERE burns the lov’d hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possess’d ? 
Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-eyed Patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness 
Which Mirtb’s bright cheek adorn ?— 
Pleasure is mark’d by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At Home! dear Home! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief: 

There eyes in all their splendour. 
Are vocal to the beart, 

And glances gay or tender 
Fresh eloquence impart : 

Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ’ 
O! do not widely roam ; 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At Home! dear Home ! 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below? 
Would’st thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe ? 
Think not she dwelleth only 
In temples built for prayer ; 
For Home itself is lonely 
Unless her smiles be there: 
The devotee may falter, 
The bigot blindly roam; 
If worshipless her altar 
At Home! dear Home! 


Love over it presideth, 

With meek and watchful awe,. 
Its daily service guideth, 

And shows its perfect law ; 

If there thy faith shall fail thee, 
If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee 

With kneeling crowds around? 
Go! leave thy gift unoffer’d, 
Beneath Religion’s dome, 
And be her first-fruits proffer’d 
At Home! dear Home! 





(New Mon. Mag.) 
TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


THE warrior cross’d the ocean’s foam, 
* For the stormy fields of war ; 
The maid was left in a smiling home, 
And a sunny land afar. 


His voice was heard where javelin-showers 
Pour’d on the steel-clad line ; 

Her step was midst the summer-flowers, 
Her seat beneath the vine. 


His shield was cleft, his lance was riven, 
And the red blood stain’d his crest ; 


They rear’d no trophy o’er his grave, 
They bade no requiem flow ; 
What left they there, to tell the brave 


That a warrior sleeps below ? 


A shiver’d spear, a cloven shield, 
A belm with its white plume torn, 





While she—the gentlest wind of Heaven 
Might scarcely fan her breast. 


Yet a thousand arrows pass’d him by, 
And again he cross’d the seas; 

But she had died, as roses die, 
That perish with a breeze! 


As roses die, when the blast is come, 
For all things bright and fair ;— 

There was Death within the smiling home, 
How had death found her there ? 


And a blood-stain’d turf onthe fatal field, 
Where a chief to his rest was borne! 


He lies not where his fathers sleep, 
But who hath a tomb more proud ? 

For the Syrian wilds his record keep, 
And a banner is his shroud! 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
(Euro. Mag.) 


MR. BOWDICH, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


HAT the world which we inhabit 

at present is not worth enjoying, 
unless it lead to a better and a holier 
habitation, requires no argument to 
prove. We live here for a moment, 
and there is an end tous, so far, at 
least, as regards temporal or material 
existence. If then, the termination of 
this life be the term of all our hopes and 
expectations, what are these hopes and 
expectations worth? From the high- 
est to the lowest circle of society, pleas- 
ure and pain seem to be equally divi- 
ded ; and if so, why cling to a planet 
which is not worth enjoying, or rather 
where enjoyment is more than recom- 
pensed by its attendant pains. If we 
be mere mortals, if there be nothing 
etherial, nothing celestial, nothing im- 
mortal about us, what advantage do we 
possess over the irrational brute; nay, 
over that clod of earth whose nutriment 
sustains us, and to which, in this case, 
we owe, if not our origin, at least the 
short span of our existence? What 
avail those sublime emotions, those as- 
pirings after immortality, those feelings 
and sympathies which raise us, or, at 
least, seem to raise us, above inanimate 
existence? Istherea God? Ifthere 
be, why give us these eternal cravings 
after a better, a happier, a sublimer, a 
holier, a more angelic, a more celestial 
state? But why say more angelic, 
more celestial? The comparison has 
unwittingly escaped us; for here there 
is nothing angelic, nothing celestial — 
There is a something within us, it is 
true, that aspires after immortality, 
something that perceives the iniperfec- 
tions, the weaknesses, the worthless- 
ness of our present state, and that 
leads us to hope that we are only the 
ruins of a sublimer and more etheriai 
order of beings to which our own con- 
duct may once more restore us; but if 
we be deceived, if the span of earthly 
be the span of human existence, if the 
little virtues which we possess be in- 
tended for no better purpose than that 
of preventing us from destroying each 
other, and extinguishing our race upon 
earth, why, then, let earth and its en- 
Joyments pass away, and let us, who 
are the mere bubbles of its creation, re- 





turn as soon as possible to our original 
nothingness, Let us not be ambitious 
of that life which an elephant enjoys 
longer than we do; but let us court 
that eternal silence which equally can- 
cels our virtues and our crimes, and 
which makes no distinction between 
the moral and the impious man. 

These reflections have been suggest- 
ed by the death of Mr. Bowdich, a 
young man of great ambition, and of 
great virtue. All the anticipations of 
the former are vanished ; let us hope, 
and we do hope, that all the fruits of 
the latter remain, and that, though the 
ardent spirit of adventure which mark- 
ed the leading features of his charac- 
ter—-a spirit that prompted him to 
measures, which, if successful, would 
tend to promote the immediate interests 
of his own country, and, perhaps, re- 
motely those of Europe—a spirit which 
forsook him not even in his last illness, 
and the restless energies of which are 
thought to have accelerated his untime- 
ly fate,—-let us hope, we say, that 
though this spirit existed without ac- 
complishing the objects for which it 
seemed to have been given, it is not, 
however, withont its reward in that un- 
discovered clime whence no traveller 
returns. 

Mr. Bowdich was born in Jone, 
1793, at Bristol. His father was a re- 
spectable manufacturer, and at one 
time a wool-merchant. He received 
the elements of his education at the 
grammar school of that city, whence he 
was sent to Corsham, in Wiltshire, and 
placed at a classical seminary of great 
reputation. After leaving Corsham, 
he became attached to one of the halls, 
though we are not certain that he was 
regularly matriculated. 

He entered into the matrimonial 
state at a very early period, and, hav- 
ing taken a share in his father’s busi- 
ness, enjoyed, in the amiable object of 
his affections, and partner of his cares, 
all the happiness which -that state is 
calculated to impart. His mind, how- 
ever, wanted that exercise which it re- 
quired, and accordingly prompted him 
to enter into a more ample field, where 
it might display those energies of which 
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it felt itself conscious. Having a near 
relative who filled an important situa- 
tion on the gold coast, he obtained an 
appointment as writer in the service of 
the African Company. He arrived at 
Cape Coast Castle in 1816, and was 
shortly afterwards joined by his wife, 
who took a part in his scientific labours. 

It having been resolved to send an em- 
bassy to the interior kingdom of Ashan- 
tee, Mr. Bowdich sought permission to 
lead or accompany it; and he was ac- 
cordingly appointed to the perilous en- 
terprise, and happily succeeded in ac- 
complishing all the cbjects of the mis- 
sion. On this occasion Mr. Bow- 
dich displayed the greatest prudence ; 
but his intrepidity always kept pace 
with his caution and reserve. 

On his return to England to solicit 
the means of extending his researches, 
he published a quarto account of his 
mission, and received a marked and 
flattering attention from the most emi- 
nent literary and scientific characters. 
His high spirit and patriotic zeal led 
him to expose those abuses in our Af- 
rican settlements that led to the sup- 
pression of the African company by 
goveroment. But his own services 
were left unrewarded, and the employ- 
ment arising from his successful exer- 
tions were given to another. We are 
told that he afterwards repaired to Pa- 
ris, with the view of perfecting his 
knowledge in the physical sciences, by 
the means with which that city abounds. 
His reception there was as generous 
as it was flattering: Humboldt, 
Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in short, all 
the savans, bestowed on him the most 
distinguished attention ; a public eloge 


was pronounced on him ata meeting 


of the Four Academies of the Institute, 
and an advantageous appointment of. 
fered by the French government. Too 
much an Englishman, however, to ac- 
cept this offer, Mr. Bowdich continued 
in Paris a considerable time, endeavor- 
ing to obtain, by his own industry, the 
means of pursuing the object of his 
fond ambition ; and having at length 
effected the necessary arrangements, he 
took his departure from Europe, .ac- 
companied by his wife and two chil- 
dren, hoping, by further achievements 
in the field of science, to establish 
a stronger claim upon society at, large. 

The first intelligence received of Mr. 
Bowdich is, that he has died a martyr 
in the cause to which he has dedicated 
himself, leaving an accomplished and 
amiable widow with three children to- 
tally voprovided for. Our limits will 
not allow us to do justice to Mr. Bow- 
dich’s talents and acquirements : they 
were, however, of a very high order.— 
He was a profound classic and lin- 
guist, an excellent mathemaiician, well 
versed in most of the physical sciences, 
in ancient and modern history, and in 
polite literature. 

Mr. Bowdich was a member of ma- 
ny of the learned societies of this coun- 
try and the Continent ; and, besides 
the very interesting account of his mis- 
sion to Ashantee, was the author of 
several scientific works. In the death 
of such an individual, combining, as he 
did, so many valuable qualifications for 
a traveller, the cause of science has 
sustained a loss not easily to be re- 
paired. 





(New Mon.) 
THE LAST ROSE. 


THE Rose of the summer is gone, 
The fairest and loveliest one, 
Of mortals an emblem how true ! 
While the leaves yet are lying 
All under the tree where it grew, 
As if sweetest in dying, 
Their odour would waft not away 
With the sigh that is breathed in decay. 


Alas, if the brightest of eye 

And the warmest of heart are to die, 

If all we love truest and best, 
Whom in absence we cherish, 


Shall go to the home of their rest : 
Like those roses that perish, 

Their memory will cast a perfume 

O’er the silence and night of the tomb. 


Lamented through many a year, 

If time e’er can hallow the tear 

That fond recollection will give 
For those we adore so, 

Shall their virtue direct us to live, 
And cease to deplore so ; 

For they know neither sorrow nor pair 

In the land where we soon meet again. 
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(New Monthly, July.) 


HERE is a family named Parting- 
ton, that has lately commenced its 
residence in Upper Harley-street. It 
consists of a father, a mother, two sons, 
and two daughters. ‘The father is a 
sturdy, red-faee, good sort of man, 
and the mother is a slender, sallow, 
good sort of woman. John, the elder 
son, is with his father in the wine and 
spirit line, in America-square : Charles, 
the younger son, is in the law: the two 
girls expect to be married. ‘There is 
at present a great deal of Advice stir- 
ring about London, and the Partingtons 
have given and received more than 
their due proportion of it. It has of- 
ten astonished me why so much of that 
commodity has been, and continues to 
be given : nobody thanks you for it :— 
indeed, nine people out of ten tell you, 
in pretty plain terms, to keep your ad- 
vice to yourself—yet still we continue 
to give it. Never was benevolence 
more gratuitous than ours ! 

Hardly was old Partington well set- 
iled in Upper Harley-street, in a most 
commodious situation, inasmuch as it 
commanded a corner view of the out- 
side of the Diorama, with a peep at the 
little statue of the late Duke of Kent at 
the top of Portland-place, when he re- 
ceived a visit from his crony Mr. Chap- 
man, of Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-street, who called to give him 
some advice as to his recent proceed- 
igs. Mr. Chapman commenced his 
harangue in one of the accustomed 
lorms : * Now, Mr. Partington, I am 
sure you have too much good sense to 
he offended at what Iam about to say :” 
Mr. Partington, assured him, in answer, 
that he had a great deal too much good 
sense ; whereupon, the adviser, in reply, 
began to descant upon the extreme fol- 
ly of Mr. Partington, in quitting his city 
residence to sojourn in Upper Harley- 
street. ‘Theadviser reminded the advi- 
see of those happy days when, Bedlam 
being then standing upon London 
Wall, they used to walk up and down 
Moorfields in front of the iron gates of 
that edifice, for half an hour before din- 
her to get an appetite. A needless ce- 
remony, but persisted in notwithstand- 
ing. Mr. Partington owned, with down- 

OL ATHENEUM VOL, 1. nev series. 


cast eyes, that such had been their prac- 
tice ; but alleged in his defence, that 
nobody lived in the city at present,— 
“even Bedlam has deserted it,” ex- 
claimed he, with a sigh. “ True,” an- 
swered the adviser, “ and if you had 
removed your quarters to St. George’s 
Fields, 1 should not have so much won- 
dered ; but what the deuce could draw 
you up to Upper Harley-street > Why, 
now, there was last Thursday, you gave 
us a dinner; the party consisted of ‘Tom 
Jackson, Chatfield, Shuttleworth, New- 
man, and myself. Jackson lives in Wat- 
ling-st. Chatfield in CrutchedF riars,Shut- 
tleworth in Barbican, Newman in Sise- 
lane, and I in Devonshire-square. We 
came, as you may remember, in a 
hackney-coach together, and we talked 
you and your family over all the way, 
from Cheapside to the corner of Caven- 
dish-square. We each of us agreed to 
give you some good advice with re- 
spect to coming back again to the city: 
but, somehow, when it came to the 
push, nobody was bold enough to be- 
gin. Let me now advise you as a 
friend : if you have not yet signed and 
sealed, declare off, and come back 
again. We have dined with you once 
in the way of friendship ; but, my dear 
Jonathan, when you could have us al} 
to dinner in a ring fence, within one 
hundred yards of the Royal Exchange, 
what could put it into your head to drag 
us four miles off, to cut your mutton in 
Marybone parish?” Mr, Chapman 
now retired, and Mr. Partington took 
his advice as children take physic, by 
canting it out of the window the mo- 
ment the apothecary’s back is turned. 
The lease was executed that very morn- 
ing, and Mr. Partington, notwithstand- 
ing a strong internal aversion to the hot 
chalky dusty corner of the Portland- 
road, became tenant of the house in Up- 
per Harley-street for twenty-one years, 
from Christmas day then last past.—-—- 
Men in the spirit line are not to be ad- 
vised with impunity. 
Whilst this affair was transacting in 
the small back apartment behind the 
dining-room (the only one in the whole 
house which a married man can call 
his own, and even this is apt to be in 
vaded by hats, canes, and umbrellas 
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out of number), advice was going on at 
a great rate in the front drawing-room 
up stairs. Mrs. Chambers was full tilt 
at Mrs. Partington, advising her how to 
manage her family. ‘“ My dear Mem, 
(for to this diminutive is our French 
madame humbled since the Revolu- 
tion)—my dear Mem,” said this ma- 
tronly Mentor, “ only conceive that you 
should never have heard of Doctor 
Level. I’ve got three of my girls down 
under his hands, and I hope to get Ju- 
lia down the moment she comes from 
school.”—“ Down ! Mrs. Chambers, I 
don’t quite understand you.”—* No! 
only conceive how odd! By down, I 
mean down flat upon their backs upon 
their sofas. Dr. Level says it’s 
the only way to bring up girls 
straight. All depends upon the spine : 
nerves, bile, tooth-ache, asthma, and 
every thing of that kind: all springs 
from the spine.”—“ Well! but, Mrs. 
Chambers, is not horse exercise a bet- 
ter thing ? my girls ride in St. James’s 
Park now and then, with their brother 
Charles as a make-weight. I can as- 
sure you, several young men of very 
considerable property ride there ; and, 
according to my calculation, men are 
more apt to fall in love on horseback 
than on foot.”—~-“ Horseback ! only 
conceive how dreadful ! Doctor Level 
won’t hear of it: he says girls should 
be kept quiet—quite quiet: now you 
know Anna is short and rather thick in 
her figure ; the poor girl burst into tears 
on reading that Lord Byron hated a 
dumpy woman : I was quite in despair 
about her: only conceive! no more 
figure than my thumb! I spoke to 
Doctor Level about it, and he said,‘ It’s 
no matter, she must have long gaiters.’ ” 
—“ Long gaiters, Mrs. Chambers ! a 
very pretty appurtenance to a grena- 
dier, but surely for a diminutive young 
lady—.”—“ Oh, Mem, I beg your par- 
don ; it’s the best thing in the world ; 
let me advise you as a friend to try the 
long gaiters.* Ill venture to say, that 
in six years he would make little Cra- 
chami as long as the Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands. How he manages 
it I don’t know : but there are two lon 

straps that keep down the shoulders 
and flatten the ankles ; then he turns a 

* Qu. Elongaters ? ditor. 





sort of screw, under the ‘sofa, which sets 
the straps in motion, and pulls out the 
body just for all the world, as if he 
were rolling out paste for a gooseberry. 
pie crust. Well, my dear Mem, would 
you believe it? we have already gained 
two inches ; and Doctor Level promi- 
ses me, if I keep Anna. quite quiet for 
three years and seven months, she may 
get up quite a genteel figure—Jemima 
and Lucy are rather better figures ; | 
hope to have them up and about in a 
twelvemonth.”——“ Poor girls, don’t 
they find it very dull ’—“ Oh no; | 
left them this morning with ¢ Irving’s 
Four Orations,’ and ‘ Southey’s Histo- 
ry of the Brazils.’ Plenty of amuse- 
ment, that’s my maxim ! Let me advise 
you as a friend to follow my example.” 
Mrs. Chambers was qualified to give all 
this advice from living in Lower Gros- 
venor-street, which gave her much more 
knowledge of the world, (especially on 
a fine Sunday) than could be possessed 
by an inhabitant of Upper Harley- 
street. Mrs. Partington, for the same 
reason, was bound to take it in seeming 
thankfulness. Most fortunate was it 
for the two Misses Partington, that 
their mamma was ‘ advised as a friend.’ 
But for those soul-revolting expressions, 
Mrs. Partington might have been indu- 
ced to call in Doctor Level to bind her 
daughters’ back bones over to their good 
behaviour: and the two Misses Par- 
tington, in lieu of cantering under the 
back-wall of Marlborough House, and 
kicking up as much dust as a couple of 
countesses, might, at this present wri- 
ting, have been flat on their backs, in 
the back drawing room in Upper Har- 
ley-street, like a couple of Patiences on 
a monument, smiling at a whitewashed 
ceiling ! 

The trunk of the family-tree of the 
Partingtons is not the only part of that 
venerable fabric destined to be assailed 
by advice. The branches have sufler- 
ed considerably by the same tempest. 
John Partington, the eldest son, is sus- 
pected of entertaining a penchant for 
Fanny Smith, a figurante at the Coburg 
Theatre. The affair has been long 
whispered in the family, and his aunt 


Isabella has lately thought it her duty to . 


give him a little advice. “ Nephew 


John,” said aunt Isabella, “ sit down by 
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the fire, but don’t put your feet upon 
that hearth-rug. Is not it pretty? I 
bought it of Mrs. Fry, who bought it of 
an interesting young woman in New- 
yate. John, you know IJ have your 

ood at heart.” John fidgeted, and 
ae wistfully at his hat, which he 
had left unluckily out of reach. Mrs. 
Isabella, after the above stock prelude, 
poured forth her cornucopia of advice ; 
which she assured him she should not 
have given, if she had not been sure of 
his having too much good sense to feel 
offended at what she was about to say. 
She begged to hint to him in confidence, 
that his goings on were no secret : she 
pointed to Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” a series of delicate engravings 
that adorned the walls of her boudoir : 
she then took down a volume of Bell’s 
“ British Theatre,”,which she opened 
at George Barnwell, and assured him 
that it was every word true : she prov- 
ed to his conviction that virtue was a 
good thing and vice a bad one: and 
concluded by intimating, that figurantes 
were, like tetotums, to be looked at, but 
not touched. John Partington prom- 
ised amendment ; and on the very day 
following, drove Fanny Smith in his 
Stanhope to Epsom races, in a white 
satin pelisse and a Leghorn hat with an 
undulating brim. In so doing, John 
Partington, I fear, acted too hastily.— 
He should first have consulted his bio- 
graphical dictionary, wherein he might 
surely have found many instances of 
men who had given up a young muis- 
tress, because desired so to do by an 
old aunt. No such case occurs to me, 
off hand, but many are doubtless to be 
met with in the books. 

But of all advisers, commend me to 
Charles Partington, the youngest son ; 
who, as I before mentioned, is bred to 
the law. To be sure the young man 
has suffered advice in his time, about 
giving up Lord Byron, and streking to 
his Term Reports, but that is no reason 
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for his inflicting it so unmercifully upon 
others. Charles always advises his 
two sisters whom to dance with, and 
where to buy their white kid gloves and 
Albums. Charles Partington’s last ad- 
vices are scattered upon his cousin Em- 
ily Green, who was courted by Captain . 
Taper. Charles advised her by no 
means to think of him, and then trot- 
ted all over London in quest of proofs. 
These did not extend beyond showing 
the lover to be a swindler, a drunkard, 
and a debauchee ; but they seemed to 
answer every purpose. Emily cried ; 
and, possessed by her adviser of all the 
Captain’s frailties in a focus, said she 
was now quite happy : she could never 
sufficiently thank her cousin Charles 
for the good advice he had given her : 
she begged he would take charge of a 
whole packet of love-letters and deliver 
them to the Captain, receiving hers in 
exchange. Charles snatched up the 
deposit, and ran across the Park to Ara- 
bella-row, Pimlico, as hard as he could 
lay leg to the ground. He found the 
Captain at home, and, after giving him 
a world of good advice with respect to 
paying his debts, and leaving off -wine 
and women, laid his budget of epistles 
upon the table. The Captain, with 
sorrowful solemnity, gave up Emily’s 
letters in return ; and as a parting re- 
quest, urged Charles Partington to de- 
liver a final leavetaking letter to Emily. 
Charles (with a sagacity which here- 
after must make him a Master in Chan- 
cery, at least) complied with the lover’s 
request ; and on his return, advised 
Emily as a friend not to read it. Emily 
said she would not, but told him he 
might as well leave it on the table. 
Charles did leave it on the table. (A 
Master in Chancery? phoo! he will 
be a Master of the Rolls!) and, in a 
week, the Morning Post told the world 
that Captain Taper and Emily Green 
were man and wife. 








MR. LOWRY. 

We lament to notice in the newspapers, 
the death of Mr. Lowry, the celebrated en- 
graver: a man of as rare talents and solid 
endowments as any with whom it is ever 
our lot to meet. 


MR. WATT. 

A liberal subscription has been ‘entered 
upon, for a Monunent to the late James 
Watt. We are sorry to see it announced 
for the inside of a church, instead of a con: 
spicuous public situation, 
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SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


THE Merman, or Mermaid, (for it seems 
the sex of this nondescript is not precisely 
known) commanded my early visit to Pic- 
cadilly. There, indeed, | saw, as one 
Shakespeare says, “a fish; he [or she] 
smells like a fish ; a very ancient and fish- 
like smell ; akind of, not of the newest, 
Poor John. A strange fish ’—and it might 
well be added from the same author, who 
seems to have written something applicable 
to all times, past, present and future, “ in 
England now, but this fish painted, not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
Silver: there would this monster makea 
man; any strange beast there makes a 
man: when they will not give a doit to re- 
lieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
to see a dead Indian, with his fins like 
arms.” Thus it has been, is, and probably 
will be to the end of the chapter of human 
curiosity. The present monster, to the 
upper parts, as far as the breast, of an ani- 
mal resembling the order Quadrumana 
(class Mammalia) has the lower extremities 
of a fish. The arms are covered with a 
sort of scale or reticuled skin, and the fin- 
gers are without webs. It is ina very dry 
condition, which renders critical examina- 
tion impossible; and therefore its authen- 
ticity rests on the assurances of its owners, 
and the affidavit of an Indian servant who 
Swears that he has seen a similar creature 
alive, and on shore for three days. I must 
Jeave it for naturalists to decide upon the 
credit due to this testimony. It is obvious 
that a hundred such exhibitions might be 
manufactured in a warm climate in any 
given year, by dexterously conjoining the 
upper parts of the Ourang-outang (or oth- 
er ape or monkey) with the tail of a fish. 
The sun, rapidly drying such a composite 
animal, would not only make it look as if 
of ancient state, but also prevent an easy 
detection of the means taken to form it; 
while, by the insertion of teeth, the addi- 
tion or taking away of skin, hair, &c. &c. 
the whole imposture would be rendered 
complete. The grand difficulty is to recon- 
cile cite functions of a warm-blooded crea- 
ture, possessing all the great organs requir- 


ed for breathing the air, and living, as man 


does, on the earth, with the idea of existing 
in the water like a fish. Till this can be 
demonstrated as within the verge of possi- 
bility, I, for one, must withhold my_ belief 
in the being of Mermen and Merwomen. 
In fact I consider this to be a made-up 
thing. ‘The situation of the eyes decides 
it; for if such a creature were to live, its 
sight must always be directed downwards, 
while its existence would require an upright 
position. It seems to be a fish tail, an ape 
body, and the head formed of the jaws of 
the wolf-fish, the skull of an ape and the 
fur of a fox. 


THE SICILIAN DWARF. 

Marlborough-street—Yesterday two for- 
eign gentlemen came to this office,and made 
an application to F A. Roe, Esq. the Pre- 
siding Magistrate, for his advice or assist. 
ance how to act under the following singu- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr. Lewis Fogle, one of the gentlemen 
in question, who stated himself to be a Si- 
cilian by birth, said, that he was father of 
the extraordinary child, called the Sicilian 
Dwarf, that has lately been exhibited in 
London, and whose sudden and melancholy 
death has thrown himself and his wife, the 
child’s mother, into the greatest grief. Mr. 
Fogle said, that he has for a considerable 
time past resided in the city of Dublin, 
where he holds a professional situation in 
the musical department in the Theatre 
Royal; and, until a short time ago, this 
child resided with himself and his wife in 
that capital ; but, having there become ac- 
quainted with a member of the medical pro- 
fession, a Dr. Gilligan, that gentleman re- 
presented the climate of that country as 
too cold for the child’s constitution, which 
was then beginning to be rather impaired, 
and recommended the immediate removal 
of the child to England, as a more conge- 
nial air, and, if that change did not pro- 
duce the desired effect, ultimately to re- 
move her to the Continent ; and the doc- 
tor professed to take such a peculiar inter- 
est inthe health and welfare of the child, 
that he offered his services to accompany 
her on her travels, and pay the necessary 
attentions to her health, provided the pa- 
rents would consent to his exhibiting her 
during the short stay they were likely to 
make in London. The parents, from their 
professional engagements, being preclude:l 
from the possibility of accompanying their 
child, and having the utmost confidence !n 
the talents and integrity of Dr. Gilligan, 
consented to these terms ; the more partic- 
ularly, as the doctor represented that his 
object in exhibiting the child was not so 
much the gain likely to arise from it, but, 
as a man of science, he was anxious that 
such an extraordinary phenomenon should 
not be lost to the phisiological world. Dr. 
Gilligan accordingly set out with the child, 
and arrived in London about two months 
ago, where he hired lodgings for himself 
and his interesting charge in Duke-street, 
St. James’s,and resided there until about 4 
fortnight ago, when, unhappily, the child 
died. This melancholy event Dr, Gilligan 
never communicated to the parents ; nor 
indeed had they heard any thing from him 
since his departure from Dublin, and the 
tidings of their interesting child's death 
they only learned through the medium of 
the public papers which reached Dublin.— 
Mr. Fogle said that the sudden account of 
her child’s death threw the mother into the 














most melancholy and agonizing grief, and 
he himself set off instantly for London,with 
a view to take charge of the child’s remains, 
and have them properly interred. He ar- 
rived the night before at the Saracen’s 
Head in Snow-hill, where he is at present 
stopping, and immediately went to the 
house where he understood by the yprublic 
papers the child was exhibited at, in Bond- 
street, and there he was referred to the ad- 
dress in Duke-street, St. James’s ; but on 
his making inquiry at this latter place for 
the Doctor, he was informed that the day 
after the child’s death he disappeared, ta- 
king the remains with him, and has never 
since returned, leaving a debt of £25 due 
at the house for lodgings, &c. _— All his ex- 
ertions, Mr. Fogle said, had failed to pro- 
cure any intelligence of the Doctor's desti- 
nation, or how he had disposed of the re- 
mains of his child ; but he has been inform- 
ed that Dr. Gilligan was heardto say in 
the life-time of the child, aad while it was 
heing exhibited, that some members ef the 
College of Surgeons had offered him, if any 
misfortune should occur to cause the child's 
death, five hundred pounds for the body, 
for the purpose of dissection, and to put 
amongst their collection ofextraordinary in- 
stances of the whims and freaks of nature. 

Under these distressing circumstances, 
Mr. Fogle intreated the Magistrate's ad- 
vice. Mr. Roe, who seemed to sympathise 

warmly with the anxious feelings of Mr. 
Fogle, and who was deeply affected during 
his application, said that he regretted ex- 
tremely that he had not, he feared, any 
power to render him assistance for remo- 
ving the remains of his child, particularly 
as Dr. Gilligan was not forthcoming. ‘The 
great probability was, that if the child’s 
remains were disposed of for the service of 
the College of Surgeons, dissection had ta- 
ken place before this time; but he (Mr. 
Roe) would advise Mr. Fogle to apply to 
the parish authorities where the child died, 
whose duty it was te see that a Coroner’s 
Inquest was held upon any person meeting 
with a sudden death, as this child was re- 
presented to have done. 

Mr. Fogle said that he understood tlie 
child died in a coach on its way from the 
exhibition-room in Bond-street to Duke- 
Street, in consequence of cold which it 
caught. The child was never suffered by 
her parents to go at all into the air, unless 
well wrapped up. 

Mr. Roe said that he should be very glad 
to hear that Mr. Fogle had recovered the 
remains of his child, and that his fears 
about its dissection were unfounded 

Mr. Fogle thanked the Magistrate, and 
assured him, that he believed, if it should 
turn out that the child’s remains were thus 
disposed of, it would have a most serious 
€ffect upon the mother, whose last injunc- 
tion to him was to let her have one look at 
her dear child before it was consigned to 
the earth ; and he intended to have taken 
the remains to Ireland for that purpose.— 
The mother was doatingly fond of this 
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child, which was as intelligent, interesting, 
and affectionate in her disposition and man- 
ner, as she was beautiful in her person and 
form, and diminutive in her stature. Mr. 
Fogle then left the office with his friend, to 
proceed to the Parish officers, whose ad- 
dress Mr. Roe communicated to them. 
THE BODY DISCOVERED. When Mons. 
Fogell Crachami, and Mons. Andoyer—— 
the former the father of the above little per- 
sonage, and the latter proprietor of the 
Natuoraina, in Bond-street—applied to Mr. 
Roe, the Magistrate, at Marlborough-street 
Office, on Monday last, it was for a war- 
rant to apprehend Gilligan, the person to 
whom the unfortunate little creature had 
been entrusted, by which means it was sup- 
posed the destiny of the child would be 
come at. However, Mr, Roe did not feel 
himself justified in granting his warrant ; 
and recommended Mons. Crachami and his 
friends to make inquiries of the parochial 
officers of St. James’s, and in all probabili- 
ty it might lead to a discovery of the in- 
fant. They immediately acted upon the 
worthy magistrate’s suggestion, and com- 
municated with the gentlemen of the pa- 
rish upon the subject, but could learn no- 
thing satisfactory of the child. The paro- 
chial officers of course could know nothing, 
unless notice of the death of Miss C. had 
been forwarded to them by Gilligan, upon 
which a coroner's inquest would have been 
called. The unhappy father next went to 
the house of Mr. Dorlan, the tailor, in 
Duke street, St. James’s,where Gilligan oc- 
cupied a splendid suite of apartments ; he 
was accompanied by his wife, and her bro- 
ther, a Mr. King, an actor belonging to the 
Dublin Theatre. Mr. Dorlan informed him 
that they left Monday se'nnight, and that 
he could give no tidings of their destina- 
tion. All that they left behind was the 
little state bed of the child, and its habit, 
which he (Mr.Dorlan) had manufactured for 
it, to be presented to the king. From thence 
Mons. Crachami went to Mr Brooks’s, at 
Blenham steps, and there ascertained that 
Gilligan had offered the body of the little 
creature to him at the price of 100 guineas ! 
but that the negotiation did not take place. 
The poor father, in a state of distraction, 
next repaired to other places of anatomy, 
and met with the same success; he also 
went to the different public hospitals,where 
he was shown all the subjects, but could 
not identify the body of his tiny offspring. 
He was now so overwhelmed with grief 
that he burst into tears, and again returved 
to Mr. Dorlan’s in Duke-street, who took an 
active part in endeavouring to find out the 
little creature ; and, from some circumstan- 
ces, he advised M. Crachami ‘to wait upon 
Sir Everard Home, at his house in Sack- 
ville-street. Thither he went, and saw Sir 
Everard. Of course they were strangers 
to each other. Sir Everard, on seeing him, 
said, “ Oh, you come from Gilligan, about 
the dwarf ; the surgeons have not yet held 
a meeting, therefore I can't say what sum 
will be voted to him.” The feelings of the 
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unhappy father, upon this salute, may be 
more easily conceived than described, and 
in a flood of tears he told Sir Everard that 
he was the father of the little creature — 
Sir Everard was astonished at this intelli- 
gence, but ultimately an explanation took 
place. It appears that on Monday se’nnight 
Gilligan, who was known to Sir Everard, 
through whose influence the prodigy had 
been presented to the king, called at his 
house in Sackville-street with the body of 
the child, and expressed a wish to dispose 
of it. Sir Everard refused to purchase it, 
but said he would present it to the College 
of Surgeons, and whatever reward they 
thought proper to vote him should be given 
him. Gilligan agreed to this, and left the 
child, saying that he was going out of town, 
but would send a friend in a few days for 
the gratuity. He then went away, and 
when poor Crachami entered the room, Sir 
Everard considered that he was the man 
that had been sent by Gilligan, which led 
to Sir Everard’s mentioning the name of 
the child. The poor father implored Sir 
Everard to.grant hima look at his beloved 
infant, and that he should then leave this 
world happy. Sir Everard instantly com- 
plied, and gave him an order to see it at the 
College of Surgeons, at Lincoln’s-Innfields, 
and presented him with a check on his 
banker for ten pounds, at the same time 
promising to represent the unfortunate busi- 
ness tohis Majesty. Mons. Crachami, in 
a state bordering on insanity, hastened to 
Surgeon’s Hall, where he arrived almost 
breathless, thinking he might prevent his 
child from being anatomised. But alas !|— 
it was too late. He was shown into a 
room, wherein the first thing that caught 
his view, was the body of his darling pro- 
geny, mangled in a most shocking man- 
ner. He clasped the corse in his arms ina 
manner that excited the feelings of all pres- 
ent, and it was with difficulty that he could 
be prevailed upon to leave the room, which, 
however, he did, upon the gentlemen pro- 
mising him that nothing further would be 
done to the infant. M. Crachami left Lon- 
don immediately by the Liverpool coach 
for Iveland, to communicate the dreadful 
intelligence to his wife. 


It appears that when the child was taken 
from Ireland about six months ago, by 
Gilligan, an agreement waz regularly 
drawn up, and attested by witnesses, and 
stamped between Crachami and Gilligan, 
in which the latter agreed to allow the for- 
mer sixty pounds a year, out of the profits 
arising from the child’s being exhibited,but 
it is affirmed, that no part of the agree- 
ment was fulfilled. Crachami, the father 
of the child, was a trumpeter in one of the 
foot regimeuts atthe battle of Waterloo, 
and the child was born on the day after.— 
He belongs now to the orchestra of the 
Dublin Theatre. Gilligan has not since 
been heard of; it is supposed he netted 
about £1500 by the child’s exhibition, and 


that he has gone to France: 





THE WONDERS OF ELORA. 

“ The Wonders of Elora, or the 
Narrative of a Journey to the Tem- 
ples and Dwellings excavated out of 
a Mountain of Granite, and extending 
upwards of a mile and a quarter, at 
Elora, in the East Indies.” 

Although we have so many descrip- 
tions of India, we did not, before the 
appearance of the present volume, pos- 
sess any detailed and accessible ac- 
counts of the singular antiquities of Elo- 
ra. ‘These stupendous temples, the ori- 
gin of which is unknown, are hewn out 
of the solid rock ; and, whether we re- 
gard the magnificence of their dimen- 
sions, the labour whiclr must have been 
required in the construction of them, or 
their remote antiquity, may be fairly 
said to vie with the Egyptian pyramids. 
The following passage will give some 
idea of these wonderful structures. 

“ Conceive the burst of surprise at 
suddenly coming upon a_ stupendous 
temple, within a large open court, hewn 
out of the solid rock, with all its parts 
perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached 
from the neighbouring mountain by a 
spacious area all round, nearly 250 feet 
deep, and 150 feet broad : this unrival- 
led fane, rearing its rocky head toa 
height of nearly 100 feet—its length 
about 145 feet, by 62 broad—having 
well formed doorways, windows, stait- 
cases to its upper floor, containing fire 
large rooms of a smooth and polished 
surface, regularly divided by a 10ow of 
pillars: the whole bulk of this immense 
block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference ; 
and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
having beyond its areas three handsome 
figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments 
hewn out of the boundary scarp, con- 
taining 42 curious gigantic figures of 
the Hindoo mythology—the whole 
three galleries in continuity, enclosing 
the areas, and occupying the almost 
incredible space of nearly 420 feet of 
excavated rock ; being, upon the aver- 
age, about thirteen feet two inches 
broad all round, and in height fourteen 
feet and a half; while, positively, above 
these again are excavated fine large 


rooms. Within the court, and opposite 
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these galleries, or virandas, stands Key- surpassed by no relic of antiquity in 
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las the Proud, wonderfully towering in the known world.” 


hoary majesty—a mighty fabric of rock 





(New Mon.) 
THE WIND. 


THE Wind has a language I would I could learn: 
Sometimes "tis soothing, and sometimes ’tis stern, 
~——Sometimes it comes like a low, sweet song, 

And all things grow calm, as the sound floats along, 
And the forest is lull’d by the dreamy strain, 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering main, 
And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 


Sometimes, when Autumh grows yellow and sear, 
And the sad clouds weep for the dying year, 

It comes like a wizard, and mutters its spell, 

I would that the magical tones 1 might tell— 
And it beckons the leaves with its viewless hand, 
And they leap from the branches at its command, 
And follow its footsteps with wheeling feet, 

Like fairies that dance in the moonlight sweet. 


Sometimes it comes in the wintry night, 

And I hear the flap of its pinions of might, 

And I see the flash ot its withering eye, 

As it looks from the thunder-cloud sailing on high, 

And pauses to gather its fearful breath, 

And lifts up its voice, like the angel of death,— 

And the billows leap up when the summons they hear, 
And the ship flies away, as if winged with fear, 

And the uncouth creatures that dwell in the deep, 
Start up at the sound from their floating sleep, 

And career through the waters, like clouds through the night, 
To share in the tumult their joy and delight,— 

And when the moon rises, the ship is no more, 

Its joys and its sorrows are vanish’d and o’er, 

And the fierce storm that slew it, has faded away, 

Like the dark dream that flies from the light of the day! 





OVERLAND JOURNEY. 

One of the boats intended for Capt. 
Franklin's land expedition was last month 
launched from the communication-bridge, 
Chatham, in the presence of Lieut. Col. 
Pasley, the projector, and Dr. Richardson, 
the enterprising companion of Franklin. 
The boat was christened by the eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Pasley, the “ Nut- 
shell,” which form it resembles. The frame 
is made of ash, fastened without nails, over 
which is a case of double canvas, enclosing 
a lining of dissolved India rubber. Her 
weight, before entering the water, was 83 
Ibs. She is capable of carrying four per- 
sons, and 350 Ib. weight of ballast. Lieut. 
Col. Pasley and three officers of the Royal 
Engineers sailed across the Medway, and 
afterwards to the Dock-yard, where she 
was taken to pieces, and carried upon the 
Shoulders of two men tu the Artillery Bar- 
Yacks, 

BELZONI. 

An admirable Portrait of Belzoni has just 
been published. It is engraved by F. C. 
Lewis, from a sketch by Mr. Brockedon, 





and is one of the most spirited works of art 
and most faithful likenesses that can be 
conceived. The character of the head it- 
self is very fine, and Mr. Brockedon has ex- 
ecuted it in a way which adds wonderfully 
to its effect. 

NEW WORKS. 

Tour in Germany and Southern Provin- 
ces of the Austrian Empire, 2 vols. 12mo. 
16s.—Bullock’s Six Month’s Residence, 8vo. 
18s.—Count Struensee’s Conversion, 8vo. 8s. 
—Blore’s Monuments, Part I. imp. 8vo. 12s. 
6d. ; royal 4to. proofs, 1/. ; India proofs, 1/. 
10s.—Physiognomical Portraits, 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 10/. 10s. ; India proofs, 21/.; imp. 
4to. 31/.—Ball’s Grammar of Drawing, 4to. 
7s. 6d.—Captain Rock detected, f. cap Svo. 
8s.—The Devil's Elixir, from the German 
of Hoffman, 2 vols, 12mo. 14s.—The Visit 
Concluded, 18mo. 2s. 6.—Stevenson’s Ac- 
count of the Bell Rock Light-House, royal 
4to. 51. 5s.—Skelton’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo. 
31. 12s.—Swan’s Gesta Romanorum, 2 vols. 
12mo. 18s.—Kater’s History of England, 
18mo. 4s. 6d.—Otter’s Life and Remains of 
Dr. FE. D. Clarke, 4to. 3/. 3s—Cunning- 
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ham’s Sermons, vol. ii. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Pe- 
tersdorff on the Law of Bail, Svo. 11. 1s 

In little more than a century, the popula- 
tion of Liverpool has increased from less 
than 5000 to 130,000. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, her coasting and Irish trade 
(the only trade she had) w.s carried on in 
half-a-dozen barques. At this day, the ves- 
sels belonging to and visiting her port ex- 
ceed 9500. In a word, her foreign trade 
exceeds, by many times over and over 
again, the entire trade of England, when 
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Bristol received her grant to become a 
county, by reason of her trade, in the time 
of Edward. III. 

A stratuni of coal, of considerable thick- 
ness, has been discovered in Syria, a few 
miles inland from the coast, and a pit or 
mine has been opened, from whence the 
Pacha of Egypt is preparing to draw sup- 
plies for the steam-boats which he is in- 
tending to employ on the Nile and bran- 
ches. 


—_—— 


(New Mon.) 


THE RETURN OF THE INDIANS TO NIAGARA. 


MY faithful love, we'll onward roam, 

And seek together our forest home, 

No more the stranger’s roof to see,— 

In our woods, on our rivers, we are free ! 
He cannot lure the Indian to stay 

From his woods and his rivers long away. 
The stranger’s halls may yield him bliss, 

But can they compare to a sky like this ? 
The stranger may feast in his gaudy bowers, 
But his banquet is not so sweet as ours ; 

And gold and jewels may round him shine, 
But can they compare with riches like mine? 
My wide domains of mountain and grove, 
My joys with thee of freedom and love! 


Lake Erie is near, and the Rapids* clear 
Will guide us on our way, 
Until they rush with sparkling gush 
Where wild Ontario’s waters play. 
The ravens are hovering for their food, 
For fatal to the finny brood 
Is the dash of the Rapids’ spray : 
They lie on the shore, and their colours bright 
Flash for awhile in the sunny light, 
Then fade in death away. 


The evening sun its parting glance 
Is shedding on plain and tree, 

And lo ! the shadowy mists advance, 
And they move—how rapidly ! 


What murmur rises on my ear— 
Now louder, deeper, and more near ‘— 
Ha! "tis not evening’s misty dew 

That spreads in clouds on high. 
Those wreaths of snowy foam defy 
The might of time, of earth and sky, 
The stately Falls burst on my view 

In all their majesty ! 


Now down the dizzy steep we go 

Where the stunning waters flow, 

Over rocks, whose heads are seen 

The overwhelming waves between. 

Scarcely the eye may mark the height 

From whence they pour with reinless might. { 
Let us fly from the deafening sound— 

Its thunder shakes the trembling ground : 
Midst the terror of the ceaseless din, 

Is there no spot to shelter in? 


Methinks through the roar so wild and high, 
Silver voices in whispers sigh ; 

And across the foam of that rushing tide 
Shadowless forms appear to glide, 

There, where the rainbow loves to play 

In vanishing hues along the spray, 

Their glittering wings the spirits wave, 

And beckon us to their watery cave: 

They know from the Stranger’s land we come, 
And they hasten to welcome the Indiaus home! 





STANZAS. 
On returning soinc Old Letters to a Friend. 


Yes, take again these gifts of love, 
That came the messengers of joy; 

Yes, take again these gifts of love, 
Of purest love without alloy. 


Sighs of grief they’ve lulled to rest, 
Tedious hours beguiled and blest : 


Wearied thoughts have turned to gladness, 
Smoothed the care-worn brow of sadness. 


Take them then as valued treasures, 
Which your friendly hand hath penn’d ; 
Take them then the source of pleasures, 
Which with life shall only end. A. E.X- 





* We crossed the Rapids about three miles below Lake Erie. These Rapids form a very considerable 
river, being at this place nearly one mile over, and conveying a vast body of water from Lake Erie to 


Lake Ontario. 
were hovering or devouring them. 


I observed a number of large fish that were thrown on shore, round which many ravens 
Clouds of mist are seen rising from the Falls, and the concussion 


occasioned by the descent of so large a body of water is such that in a still summer’s evening a constant 
tremor of the earth is perceptible. 
t Immediately, below the cataract the river is confined between two steep rocks that form a deep 
winding valley, through which the waters flow in their course towards Lake Ontario. This valley is ter- 
minated by a perpendicular rock of fifty-three yards in height, over which the vast body of water precip- 
‘tates itself with astonishing rapidity, and with a noise so tremendous that it cannot be described. 
Travels in North Americt 





